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What Is a Bird Sanctuary? 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, Fairfield, Conn. 


village that father was shaping into a rest-home, I remember his saying 

to some city guests, “I wish this place to be a Sanctuary for Birds and 
Man.” And one of them replied, “A Sanctuary for Birds? Pray, how can 
you do that?” 

“By giving them a place where they may find food and shelter and will 
come to look for both,” replied father, somewhat vaguely, I realize, as I look 
back at those days when we took birds as matters of course in the plan of 
nature, to be eaten if we so desired (Robin broth being considered a luxury 
for invalids), or used for decorative purposes, a Hummingbird or a Blue Jay 
being much in fashion for hat-trimming, or else to be listened to in the early 
hours of dawn and twilight when the notes of the Wood Thrush or Song Spar- 
row carried one away from earth and made the present a waking dream of 
the worth while. 

Close by the pond, in a sycamore hole, a brood of four little Screech Owls 
was coaxed out upon a branch to be fed by their parents—upon what? The 
squabs from a Robin’s nest! But then, of course, everything eats some other 
thing, some animal thing in the nesting season. Father was somewhat dis- 
concerted at this performance of his precious brood of Minervas (so he had 
named them). But when I discovered a pair of Blue Jays shamelessly sucking 
the eggs of a long-observed Catbird’s nest that I had watched all through the 
construction and incubation periods, I was enraged to tears. But, upon being 
told to look at the colored plate of Jays in the tall copy of Audubon’s ‘Birds’ 
that Uncle Thomas had given us, there they were doing the same thing. What 
to do about it, what to do? While I sat on the grass trying, with a ten-year-old 
brain, to think it out, a Crow, flying high and in great haste, dropped a feather- 
less Mourning Dove almost into my lap! At the same time, almost within 
reach of my hand, I saw a striped snake wagging its raised head to and fro 
while a Sparrow, with drooping wings, seemed unable to pull itself away from 
the spell of its fascination! 


E THE 1860’s, when I ran loose about the ten wild acres on the edge of a 
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Meanwhile, we fostered and encouraged cats! When the somewhat formal 
rockaway was taken from the barn, the grandmother cat knew that some 
member of the family was coming up from the city and started from the hay- 
mow to the house to welcome the arrival. Often she was accompanied by her 
daughter and an assortment of grandchildren, all of which took their places in 
a huddle on the front door-mat. Upon one occasion, instead of mouse-tails, 
some Bluebird feathers and part of a wing were discovered after their departure, 
and the cat brood thereafter became objects of more than suspicion. Thus 
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STEEPLE BUSH THAT COVERED THE ORIGINAL PASTURE 


gradually did bird-consciousness come to us and finally spread about until it 
became a cause and then a movement or, perhaps one might say, a fashion. 
But please remember that in those days there were few, if any, popular books 
upon birds (Samuel’s ‘Birds of New England’ and a rather unattractive Nut- 
tall), and that the American Ornithologists’ Union was not formed until 1883. 
Then bird-protection was firmly launched by knowing scientific men who lent 
to it a dignity not to be achieved by merely sentimental middle-aged ladies. 

Percy Mackaye’s bird masque ‘Sanctuary’ stirred a long-latent dream and 
at the same time moved one who had the will, coupled with the money ability, 
to give me a free hand to try the experiment of making a bird sanctuary that 
should protect the bird from its ground enemies and at the same time give 
people a chance to know it and observe it in its natural haunts, 
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The details of the construction of Birdcraft Sanctuary have been given at 
length in Brrp-Lore for August, 1915. Now I will give a few facts as to how 
it has worked out and the place it fills in 1934, exactly twenty years after its 
conception, repeating as little as may be what has been said before. 

In choosing the piece of land, one thing was first in my mind—it must be 
where it could be fenced in with, if not the impossibility of a cat-proof fence, at 
least a cat-delerrent fence, and it should not be so far afield that people might 
not reach it easily. Also, I well knew that the majority of land-birds prefer 
the nearness to habitations rather than the isolation of deep woods, the con- 
trary being the general opinion of the unknowing. 

Two pieces of land were offered at the same price—one of 100 acres on the 
borders of a wooded stream some 1o miles back in the country, the other a 
ro-acre ‘calf-pasture’ almost within village limits. Great was the surprise 
when I chose the ‘calf-pasture’ which was covered with a low-growing herbage 
and bushes, the only large trees being four oaks and two pepperidges that were 
well out of the reach of nibbling colts and calves. 

The first cost was about $2500 for the fencing. My fence must be 6 feet, of 
heavy mesh topped by 4 feet of slanting barbed wire. Oh, yes, it was expensive, 
but why temporize? This fence was the first letter of the word Sanctuary, 
without which the whole word would be a senseless jumble. We placed it 50 
feet back of the road fence-line that it might not give a shut-in prison-yard 
effect, and between it and the road came the keeper’s bungalow. Yes, I soon 
found that there must be a resident keeper, one, who knowing something 
about birds, should not only be able to answer the questions of visitors intel- 
ligently, but be constantly on the watch for marauders and keep a record of 
bird-life. Fortune favored us in sending a young man, Austrian born (a skilled 
hatter by trade), during a period of a strike, who had always loved and yearned 
for the open, was a skilful self-taught taxidermist, and, moreover, had what 
so few native workmen possess—the sense of beauty. Even in cutting trails 
through rough brush, he would use a curved line in a way that expressed so 
much more than a rigid straight one would have done, and kept the right 
perspective in view. 

By September of the first year, we began taking stock of the bird-life that 
already had nested in the place and found that, lacking the growth, it chiefly 
consisted of the ground-nesting species that had been able to outwit the 
rodents, and fat overgrown black snakes that the pasture harbored, for though 
there were some hilly portions, the lowland was full of small unrelated water- 
holes. -These were got rid of by systematic ditching that threw all the 
water from many springs into a central pond above which two small islands 
protruded. In cutting the trails, we were on the lookout for young trees that 
only needed to be let alone to develop rapidly. Ten years produced all those 
needful and just where needed. Almost in a year the character of the bird-life 
expanded and changed. Catbirds and Robins became plentiful, Bluebirds 
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came to the rough boxes, Tanagers were seen about the great oak trees, but 
the numbers of Field and Song Sparrows did not increase as the growth changed. 
The pond also attracted Red-winged Blackbirds who nested on the islands, 
and Barn Swallows skimmed gracefully over the water, though they nested in 
a barn on a near-by farm. 

Many people came to visit the place because they thought it some form of 
Aviary and that they should see rare birds of many kinds by simply sitting 
still on one of the rustic benches, while others, field-glasses hung about the 


WEEDING THE POND IN AUGUST 


neck, would wait patiently for hours so that they might see a single species 
new to them. Then came another idea—that we must have something to show 
the interested at all times and at all seasons. We could not expect all should 
have the same enthusiasm as those in a motor car of four people who came 
from another state because they had heard that it might be possible to see a 
Yellow-breasted Chat (and, fortunately, it was the first bird that they saw). 
We would have a Cottage Museum where only such birds as had been seen in 
Connecticut should be shown. This would prevent confusion and at the same 
time teach the Birds of the State to the increasing number of troops of Boy and 
Girl Scouts who were finding the Sanctuary a place where they might study 
for their tests under the accurate eye of the warden. These groups of Scouts 
are not admitted to the enclosed inner Sanctuary except by the special per- 
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mission of the warden, but they are given places where they may see over or 
through the meshed fence without disturbing the birds in the nesting season. 

The interest in the local birds was so great, borne of a small collection of 
shore- and water-fowl that the warden had brought with him, that gradually 
we have built a small Cottage Museum of three rooms where, against native 
backgrounds, the birds are shown. We were fortunate enough to have a painter 
among us who knows the seasons in Connecticut and has reproduced them 
with skill. 

The bird-skins were begged in the first instance, for we resolved not to take 
a single life in a Sanctuary that was made for life-preservation. Some of these 
skins were very old and seemed hopeless, but under the skilful hand of the 
warden they were soaked out and mounted, and they served their purpose 
until fresh ones could be obtained. This we managed by having the permission 
of the Fish and Game Commission to keep any bird that was found dead, 
either by flying against a building, shocked by electric wires, or other causes. 
School children, knowing this, have sent or brought in quite a harvest so that 
there is a constant replenishing of the old. One fact is interesting—a Wood 
Thrush mounted the very first year that the museum was opened kept its 
place for eighteen years before a fresh one was picked up, having flown against 
the window of a neighbor! 

At the end of the first year, 70 nests were found in the Sanctuary. This 
number increased to 125 the tenth year, and, in 1929, 146 nests were found, 
the largest number to date for one year. There have been 162 species of birds 
seen in and flying over the Sanctuary. 

Small as is the pond, many water-fowl are attracted during the migrations, 
and both Wood Ducks and Mallards have nested there, but a disaster, quite 
unforeseen, did away with a brood of young Mallards that showed us that the 
lion and the lamb could not lie together unless the lamb was inside the lion. 
There were no cats about then, as far as the warden could see. Hawks were 
few, and yet day after day a Mallard duckling would disappear. Early one 
morning he was watching in the bushes when he saw more than a ripple on 
the water where a duckling was swimming. Going quickly, he saw that it was 
being drawn under the water by the leg by a large painted turtle, a variety of 
turtles having been sent us from the New York Aquarium! This answered 
the question as to the fate of the remainder and settled the advisability of 
keeping large turtles, though I must say that they had their own troubles with 
the skunks that dug out the turtle eggs from a sandy hill where they deposited 
them. - (Oh, yes, skunks can get in and also oppossums, seven having been 
taken inside during the last vear.) One can learn much about wild life in a 
to-acre field almost in town, it seems. 

The case in the Cottage Museum where there are exhibited our commoner 
birds—male, female, nest, and eggs—is very popular. How did we get the eggs 
when we discourage such collecting? Why, by the gift of them by a man who 
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collected long ago and dowered us with them. We kept them shut up until the 
warden conceived the idea of thus using them in picturesque combination. 

The years sped on, each bringing some new idea, until this April, 1934, the 
twentieth has been rounded. In addition to the bird-life, we have recently 
added a wild-flower preserve wherein the vanishing species of blossoms are 
preserved and where, under due supervision, there may be seen—a fine bed of 
maidenhair ferns, pink and yellow cypripedivms, closed gentian, bloodroot, 
celandine, toothwort, hepaticas, columbines—all once plentiful in the open 
must now seek shelter like the birds. 


THE POND 


Here also came a clever enemy, the gray squirrel. The first winter that we 
planted great masses of Dutchman’s breeches, there being little frost in the 
ground, the squirrels simply devoured the succulent roots, and we must now 
put meshed wire flat on the ground over them until they are deeply rooted 
and are massed together. All the leaves that are raked from the street side of 
the Sanctuary are spread in a low spot that slopes upward to a hill north of the 
pond so that natural leaf-mold is accumulating, and wild things may be seen 
at all seasons, from the marsh marigold of April to the orange milkweed of 
“arly autumn, for the slope provides for all. 

The Cottage Museum has three rooms, the first showing the birds of the 
four seasons; the second, and largest, the mammals of the state, the Herons, 
Hawks, Owls, shore- and water-birds; and the third is a study-room where 
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the birds are labeled distinctly and where, in addition, is shown the colored 
plates of Emerson’s ‘New England Ferns,’ and where each month is exhibited 
colored plates of the local flowers in bloom. 

To understand Birdcraft Sanctuary and the labor and thought spent on it, 
you must come to see it for vourself. It is but 50 miles from New York (a nice 
motor-ride). I could talk of it forever and yet not give you the feeling of 
atmosphere that lies over the place, but one thing I must insist on, as I did in 
the beginning,—twenty years ago,—and do urge still more strongly today,— 
a Real Sanctuary must have a high fence, an intelligent warden, and enough 
money to lift it over the hard spots and casualties, and by the mercy of Heaven, 
we have all three. Remember the warden has killed many cats that have scaled 
the ‘deterrent’ fence in the twenty years, and still they come! He is always on 
the watch when an alarm-note sounds. What would have happened if there 
had been no cat-deterrent fence? Sentimental folk, who often think otherwise, 
should know that if a person with daily experience keeps to the same opinion 
for twenty years there must be something in it, and also that if a place is 
made attractive to birds, it is bound to attract their enemies. ‘“‘Where the 
carrion is, there will the Eagles gather.’’ Hence a warden is a necessity in a 
sanctuary. 

Twenty years! One well qualified to judge, an ornithologist and a thinker, 
with the sense of beauty deep in his soul, said last summer, “Your Sanctuary 
is perfect.” Is not that a sufficient endorsement of our methods? 


NORTHERN VIOLET-GREEN SWALLOWS 
Photographed by Helen A. Baker, Milwaukie, Ore. 


Feathered Philosophers 
By RAYMOND S. DECK, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
With Photographs by the Author 


UFFED GROUSE 
R had_ ceased their 
drumming from the 
surrounding forest. Five 
fledgling Phoebes had long 
since fluttered from their 
nest atop a rafter of the 
cabin porch. The choruses 
of spring ‘peepers,’ the gray 
tree-frogs, and the toads had 
successively waxed and 
waned and now the solemn 
boomings of great bullfrogs 
rolled over the little lake and 
its fringing marsh. It was 
hot summer. 

Certainly the pair of King- 
birds had seen tragedy, be- 
cause in mid-May I had 
known from their actions 
that somewhere along the 
narrow wooded point they 
had a nest. Now it was early 
July, and in a new—if some- 
what shaggy—nest in the 
flimsy arms of a drowning 
shrub, I had _ discovered 
Madame Kingbird sitting. 
The new nest was not too 
well knit, and there were but 


THE LOOKOUT two eggs rather than the 
normal four or five. Both 
facts bespoke a second attempt to rear a family. A murderous Crow had wiped 


out the first brood, I opined; a furtive Blue Jay had destroyed the eggs; or 
perchance a gale had torn the whole nest from its moorings. 

In her new nest, a scant 3 feet above the water, the brooding bird sat, 
always facing out across the lake. She seemed to fear no danger from the 
wooded shore ro feet behind her. I drifted up to the nest in a rowboat several 
times, quietly. Eventually the bird showed little concern when I came close. 
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A week later I was again at my Connecticut sanctuary. Two nestlings, 
their black faces wrinkled like the faces of old, old men, had taken the place 
of the eggs. Cloaked in silken down, they lay very flat, with their chins resting 
on the rim of the nest. They looked like diminutive monkeys in fluffy white 
pajamas. Standing in 4 feet of water, I arranged the camera on a bare stand 
and then set about the business of making friends with the family. 

The nestlings were too young to know any fear, but the parent birds were 
sorely disturbed at my nearness. They made repeated rushes at my face. 
They swooped low to the nest with sharp, metallic calls. Now and again they 
lit on bare branches to cock their heads over and peer nérvously down at the 
young. With occasional retreats, to let the birds grow accustomed, I sat 
quietly in the rowboat a few yards from the nest and let the foredoomed 
hurricane blow itself out. Five minutes passed, and ten and fifteen, then the 
mother flew down and crammed a dragon-fly down a very long, lean throat. 
Gradually I worked the boat closer to the nest until I was less than 8 feet 
from it. Sitting here in the open rowboat, which I wedged between two stumps, 
I watched the birds as their fears died down and they fell back into the routine 
of Kingbird home-life. Occasionally I reached up and tripped the shutter of 
the camera beside me. 

Each day sees a great increase in the size and strength of any nestlings 
which will be on the wing within two weeks from the time they leave the egg, 
so on the following morning I was not surprised to find the young birds both 
active and very hungry. As the parents flew down, singly or together, with 
the inevitable dragon-flies, the fledglings craned their gaunt necks so high 
that the bare skin showed all over their bodies, between the skimpy tracts of 
sprouting feathers. They opened their yellow mouths very wide and cried 
eee-eee-eee, mightily. After every effort to swallow a big insect they fell back 
exhausted. Then they lay with eyes shut, their whole bodies pumping with 
heavy breathing—with very handfuls of glassy wings, compound eyes, and 
jointed legs projecting from their mouths. 

I feel sure that the young of Kingbirds and other species which frequent 
open, sunny areas do not require the full shade from the sun which is vital to 
the young of forest-dwelling species. Certainly these birds were but scantily 
shaded by the single twig of high-bush blueberry which overhung their nest. 
I suspect that this second nesting-site had been hastily and a bit carelessly 
selected, for it was such that when the July sun had reached its zenith, its 
almost unbroken rays poured down on the young. A baby Thrush or Catbird 
would have succumbed to such heat very quickly. Even the hardy Kingbirds 
were in danger. Today’s sky was overcast, but when a veiling cloud moved on 
and let the torrid rays strike the birds, unfiltered for a time, they struggled 
distressingly. Each time the midday sun appeared, the mother bird came like 
a bullet from off across the water or from near-by perch and shielded her 
charges with spread wings and ruffled feathers. Once when the sun popped out 
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she came darting toward the nest as was her wont, but when the sun dis- 
appeared momentarily the bird veered abruptly, going directly away. Then 
as the sun shone out again with burning force she swung back so sharply as 
almost to turn an aérial somersault. On the sunward side of the nest she 
perched with ruffled feathers, panting. 

The nestlings appeared to respond to the sun in a quite sunflowerly way. 
Early in the morning they lay in the nest facing the rising sun. As the morning 
wore on and the sun moved south, the birds shifted their position to face 
constantly toward it. During the hottest part of the day they lay facing north- 
east, directly away from the sun, but when evening came the birds were lying 


THE MOTHER FEEDING A DRAGON-FLY TO HER YOUNG 


with their faces toward the sunset. On every subsequent day when I visited 
the nest the young birds were facing east in the morning and they always 
went to sleep at night facing west. Whether young Kingbirds are as acutely 
heliotropic as this would seem to indicate, I do not know, but the matter will 
be interesting to investigate. I did not fully appreciate the possible significance 
until some days later when I noticed that from the position of the nestlings in 
my several photographs, I could tell during what part of the day the exposures 
had been made. 

One young bird must have hatched a day or so later than the other, or 
maybe it was just ill-favored of the gods. At any rate it was much the smaller, 
and the development of its plumage was belated. It received only a baker’s 
dozen of the day’s supply of dragon-flies and a Cinderella’s bed in the nest. 
The seeming favoritism toward the larger bird still prevailed days after the 
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young had left the nest. Dragon-flies of many sizes and colors and big black 
butterflies were the staple diet, but this was varied with numerous smaller 
insects, and later on at least, with occasional wild fruits like high-bush blue- 
berries and service-berries. I saw practically no inclination to molest the 
numerous bees and wasps, but no doubt that was because meatier insects 
could be readily had. Kingbirds—known as ‘Bee-Martins’ in the South—often 
feed largely on honey-bees, usually selecting the stingless drones. 

Another week found the two fledglings filling the nest to overflowing. The 
nest had tipped over as its burden increased until there was imminent danger 
that ‘‘baby, cradle and all’’ would come suddenly down. Although the parents 
were meticulous in the routine of house-cleaning, they surely had no con- 
ception of this impending tragedy for they continued to light unconcernedly 
on the lower rim of the tilted nest. Each time it settled lower. With a hastily 
requisitioned wifely hairpin and a sapling, I secured the nest at a proper angle 
while the young birds snapped their bills at me. I moved off and the smaller 
bird fell to plucking off the down clinging to its feathers. The larger one stood 
up and, lurching drunkenly so that he nearly toppled from the nest, fluttered 
its wings until the air was white with down. 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 
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A BUTTERFLY FOR LUNCH 


I settled down for a few restful hours under the open July sun while a big 
bullfrog stared at me solemnly from the shore. A Green Heron a few yards 
away crouched like a wounded Plover to escape detection. A flock of six 
Black Ducks circled overhead. They cupped their wings and dropped down 
in the blue haze of pickerel-weed below the cliff. 

Birds, I mused, are not so unlike people. They make the same quick 
journey from the cradle to the grave. They too spend too much time fighting 
the shadows of things that are not, as the Kingbirds had fought—a brave but 
foolish fight—that morning when I secured their nest from harm. And birds 
pair off and work whole-heartedly together for single aims. One kind bears 
hatred for another. There are murderers among them, and parasites. The 
Macaw is vastly more idyllic in devotion to his mate than many men; the 
Wrens and Orioles more wanton. There are cowards and heroes, saints and 
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sinners, white birds and black. But, I reflected, of the birds I knew, only the 
Kingbird is a philosopher. When the birds had attacked me at their nest, they 
had done so with spirit but not with frenzy. When they had found the fancied 
enemy too big to conquer, they had not spent themselves in futile shrieking 
but, seemingly realizing that this force was bigger than they, had hovered 
about watchfully and when I had moved a safe distance off had come down 
calmly to inspect. A 6-foot snake, a Hawk, or any other creature a mere half- 
dozen times their size would not have got off so easily, I knew. The Kingbirds 
would not light on my hands as other birds have done, but they would not 
desert their nest in terror at the first threat of danger, like the Chat. In caring 
for their young they worked faithfully but never frantically. Their every 
action seemed to be tempered by sober common sense. 

Birds, like people, show their mettle most clearly in times of stress. The 
direst times in any bird’s life are when it is injured and at the mercy of an 
adversary, and when danger threatens its nest. Molest the young of Robins 
and the old birds wail like souls which despair. Catbirds whine. The Ruffed 
Grouse blusters and the Thrasher charges like a fiend. Attempt to sieze an 
injured Sparrow and he pecks at you but half-heartedly though there be terror 
in his eyes and heart. A Hawk will glare with hate; a Nighthawk bluff, hissing 
through wide-open grotesque mouth. A Kingbird takes the middle road. He 
neither whines nor blusters. He will defend himself or his home bravely and 
well, but he is honest about it. When he loses, “That,’’ he seems to say, “‘is 
that.” 

“Whrr-rrr-rr!”’ I had been almost dozing when, like a miniature Grouse, 
the mother Kingbird suddenly burst from the nest where she bad been shading 
the young. Certainly she had known the import of the steely rattle uttered 
by her mate back over the hill for she fairly shot aloft to join him in fiery 
pursuit of a big blue Cooper’s Hawk. Ducking and darting like a harassed 
Crow, while the Kingbirds tore feathers from his back, the feathered pirate 
fled across the lake and plunged down into the haven of the forest. As if in 
admiration of their feat the Kingbirds flew high above the water, hovered 
there and sparred. 


Our Hummingbirds 
By ELIZABETH LYON PROWSE, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Photographs by A. A. Allen., Ph. D. 


OHN BURROUGHS said, “‘the finding of a Hummingbird’s nest was an 
event to date from’’; he had found only two. I have been fortunate in 
finding four in my yard, but for two of them I claim no credit. 

Living, as we do, in an apartment on a farm “high above Cayuga’s waters” 
I have the opportunity to watch the many birds that come to the lawn. Last 
fall, while watching a Hummingbird, I discovered her nest in an old pear tree; 
the young had left the nest only a few days, as I saw the mother bird feeding 
them nearby. No doubt they left on their long migration soon, as it was then 
September, 1932. This was my first nest. 

About the middle of May, 1933, I saw a female Hummingbird feeding on 
the weigela blossoms, and each day I watched this exquisite bit of iridescence 
as she flew about the yard. One morning (May 26, to be exact) I noticed her, 
several times, fly in and out of a particularly leafy part of a branch of a pear 
tree about 8 to 9 feet from the ground. While she was away on one of her trips 
I went out to see what it was she was so actively engaged in, and, to my utter 
delight, it was the beginning of a nest. Flat on the branch was the faintest 
suspicion of a base, and leading from it to twigs, and also around the branch, 
were cobwebs which she was using to anchor her wee home. I could hardly 
wait for my family to come home to show them the marvel I had discovered. 


THE ARTIFICIAL FLOWER 
(232) 
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For days my work was neglected as I sat on the porch and watched her 
building the nest. In this way I learned her methods, and by watching her 
movements it was not difficult to locate the other two nests she later built. 

Each day I watched her as she flew about the yard collecting materials, 
particularly the seed of dandelion, which I could see sticking out of the sides 
of her bill like white whiskers. All the materials were felted together with 
cobwebs, making a soft, flexible cradle for her babies. She would sit in the 
nest and shape it to fit her body, poking it in here and pulling it out there, 
scraping the outside with her bill to smooth it. She decorated the whole nest 
with lichens from the old pear tree, and when completed it was an exquisite 
thing. 

A few days after I first discovered her building the nest my curiosity got 
the better of me and I drew the branch down carefully and looked in; one tiny 
egg had been laid and I supposed the nest complete, though it seemed so very 
small. She continued to build, however, and in a few days the nest was finished 
to the last tiny lichen; another egg was laid and incubation begun. In two 
weeks I knew by her actions that life had begun in earnest as she visited the 
flowers on the lawn and then went back to the nest where I could see her feed 
her children. Again I looked in the nest, and there, in the bottom, were two 
tiny black objects looking more like flies than birds, but they developed 
rapidly and the little mother was kept busy from early until late feeding them, 
with no help from their father, whom I never saw. 

My husband, feeling that she was not being fairly treated by her mate, 
bought an artificial yellow rose and fitted a small bottle, filled with sweetened 
water, in the heart of it. This he placed near the nest, but she disdained his 
well-intentioned offer. Then he bought a spray of artificial red gladiolus and 
placed small bottles in the three flowers, fastening them with fine wire, filling 
each with sweetened water. He fastened the flowers to a heavy wire which he 
stuck in the ground near her nest. It was some time before she tried it but, to 
our delight, finally we saw her drink from it and feed her children. In a few 
minutes it began to rain and my husband brought the flowers in, as they were 
paper which the rain would ruin. Sticking the wire in a crack of the porch and 
resting the flowers against the arm of his chair, he sat down to read. In a few 
minutes there was a hum of swift wings and our Hummingbird was feeding 
from the artificial flowers only a few inches from his face. We were both 
thrilled and amazed as she continued to come all the afternoon, regardless of 
who sat in the chair. From that time on she came regularly to the flowers no 
matter where they were placed. Most of the time they were tied to a post at 
the corner of the porch and she seemed to consider it a most convenient place 
to get food for her family. 

When the children were about two weeks old we felt that other people 
might be interested in dur pets, so we-telephoned to Dr. A. A. Allen, of Cornell 
University, asking if he would be interested in seeing them. He immediately 
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came out with his cameras and made many ‘still’ as well as ‘moving’ pictures. 
First he made one of the mother bird feeding her children at the nest, then 
with her feeding at the flowers. One of the children was more active than the 
other and seemed about ready to leave the nest, and as Dr. Allen wanted to 
make a picture of this tiny bird on the flower with its mother feeding it, he 
decided to remove it from the nest and place it on the flower. It seemed not 
at all afraid, and we cuddled the tiny mite in our hands and then placed it on 
the flower for its picture. Soon his mother came looking for the flower, which 
we had moved from its accustomed place, and she seemed rather surprised to 
see him but must have been proud of her enterprising youngster. She fed 


THE HOME IN THE PEAR TREE 


him, then went to his less-venturesome sister at the nest, continuing to feed 
them both until we had all the pictures we wanted. 

As I held this tiny mite in my hand, taking a last look at him, he suddenly 
felt the urge to venture on his own, and, before I knew it, he had flown to the 
top of the porch, then into the pear tree, where his hungry cry soon attracted 
his mother. The other bird remained in the nest three days longer, when she, 
too, soared to the top of the pear tree. The great adventure had begun for them. 

The mother fed them for two weeks, and as they remained in the yard, 
flying from one tree to another, we continued to watch them. At first their 
flight was a wobbly one, like a child learning to walk, but each day they grew 
more expert and in two weeks they were nearly as large as their mother and 
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beginning to feed themselves. ‘Sister’ continued to be the timid, backward 
one, and twice we saw the mother pull her from the branch of the tree and 
force her to use her wings. Once the mother pulled her nearly to the artificial 
flowers, and we concluded she was teaching them to come to it for food, which 
they afterward did. 

Dr. Allen wanted to make sound pictures of the hum of the wings and the 
little chirp she utters, so we placed the microphone on a table beside the flowers, 
which were then fastened to a chair on the porch. She came to the flowers 
several times, but made no sound, other than the hum of her wings. It was 


FOOD FROM THE AIR 


then decided that I should sit in the chair and talk to her, as she frequently 
stood on whirring wings and ‘chirped’ at me when sitting near her fountain 
of food. This was tried, and, to our delight, on her next visit to the flowers 
she stopped in mid-air a few inches from my face and answered me with her 
little cry. Unfortunately, our efforts were not wholly successful, and later the 
experiment of placing a stuffed Owl near her nest brought the desired results 
as she fought to protect her young. 

Before the second baby had left the nest I decided from her actions she must 
be building again, and I soon discovered a tiny nest on the branch of a maple 
tree, too high for us to look into without a ladder. Again when the nest was 
about balf completed she laid a tiny egg, resting that day and continuing her 
building the next. In our efforts to follow her more closely we accidently 
struck the branch; out popped the egg and was broken. Unfortunately, she 
appeared just as this accident occurred and was so frightened she did not go 
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back to the nest. For several days she seemed to be looking for a place to 
build, but continued to feed her young. I finally discovered she was building 
on a branch of a hickory tree, higher than either of the other nests. A ladder 
was out of the question, even if we had been inclined to use one; so a student, 
who was also interested in watching her, fastened a magnifying mirror on the 
end of a bamboo pole, by means of which we were able to look into the nest 
and follow the progress of the second family. 

She continued to come to our flowers which she had learned contained a 
never-failing supply of food, but would let no other bird dine there. Even her 
own children, after she had discontinued feeding them, would be driven away, 
and her angry twitter and spreading tail showed an exhibition of temper out 
of all proportion to her size. 

After the first brood left the nest the mother bird was so busily engaged in 
family cares again that she payed little attention to her childrens’ education, 
only feeding them. However, by the time the second brood was out of the nest 
she seemed to realize that winter would soon come to the Finger Lakes and 
that they must be on their way south, 

She brought them to the pear tree, only a few feet from the porch and her 
supply of food, and many times during the day she would insist on their 
practising flying. I could hear her talking to them, after which she would 
alternately lead them in short flights around the yard and back to the pear tree. 

When they had been away from the nest about ten days, the weather 
became quite cold and windy. I heard them early the third morning of this 
disagreeable weather, but they must have left on their long journey south 
shortly afterward, for the food remained untouched and we saw them no more. 

These beautiful little birds have contributed much joy and interest to us 
this summer, and we shall watch for their return next May, hoping they will 
remember where there is a never-failing supply of food. 


Hotes from Field and Studp 


Western Notes 


Glancing over a notebook which I kept 
several years ago in the West, I have noticed 
a few entries which might be considered 
unusual: 

On September 15, 1921, I saw a Varied 
Thrush in the Edmonton, 
Alberta. 

On May 1, 1925, at Hagen’s Lake, in 
Brown County, Nebraska, my wife and I saw 
a large flock of White Pelicans. We did not 
stay later than May in Brown County but 
were told that these birds stayed through 


forest near 


the summer. 

June 28, 1925, Blue Grosbeak near Hay 
Springs, northwestern Nebraska. 

July 20, in Idaho sage-brush (Pocatello 
region) saw dark phase of the Rough-legged 
Hawk very close. We parked our car under 
the telegraph pole on which he was perched 
and examined him carefully. 

May 17, 1926, Golden Eagle on a fence- 
post near Ukiah (Umatilla County), Ore. 

June 18, 1926, Alpine Three-toed Wood- 
pecker in thick forests of the Blue Mountains, 
on bank of the Upper North Ford of the 
John Day River, southeast of Ukiah. 
NorMAN Lewis, Warrensburg, N.Y. 


‘“‘Feathered Pals’’ 


Two downy Red-tailed Hawks were taken 
from their nest near Burnside, Ills., early last 
May and were brought to me. The birds 
while in my care ate seventy pounds of raw 
meat and became as tame as chickens I 
allowed the Hawks to roam about my yard 
before they knew anything about flying. 
Both birds would often stray, but would 
come to me when I whistled. When the birds 
grew up they began to fly and caused so 
much excitement in the neighborhood that I 
was forced to keep them, against my will, in 
a small chicken-house. One day I permitted 
several boys to look at the birds, and in 
doing so they allowed one of them to escape. 
Then I received word that a woman was 


using it for a target. The gun that she used 
was not working properly. She fired twice. 
The first bullet went wild, and the second 
lodged in the barrel, saving my Hawk. 

The birds would not accept food from a 
stranger’s hand but would eagerly take it 
from mine. Often they would tug at my 
trousers-legs, letting me know that they were 


ready for meat. The time came too soon 


RED-TAILED HAWKS 


when I had to give my Hawks up. I took 
the birds to Iowa by boat. Going across 
they walked around on the edge of the boat. 
When I arrived on the shore both Hawks 
refused to leave me. Numerous times I 
tossed them into the air only to have them 
light in the water near the boat and walk up 
the oars. At last they unfolded their broad 
wings and shot into the air, and disappeared. 
Some day I fear a shot will close the wings of 
these “Feathered Pals’ of mine, and the 
bands which I placed upon them will serve 
as the ‘tell-tale’ of their flight, but I sincerely 
hope that they will die a natural death.— 
LAWRENCE E. Hunter, Dallas City, Ills. 


Nesting Wilson Snipe 


Although the Wilson Snipe is a rather 
common transient here, I was very much 
surprised to find it nesting in this vicinity. 
On May 5, 1934, I was out looking for nests 
of the commoner birds, when right out from 
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under my feet sprang a Wilson Snipe. So 
sudden and unexpected was this shock that 
for a while I stood motionless. Then, to my 
greater astonishment, I noticed three small 
Snipe huddled at my feet! All were well 
covered with down and pin-feathers. Their 
bills were soft and the markings on the head 
distinct. When disturbed, all were 
able to run and uttered plaintive cheeps. 
The nest was a mere depression in the 
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swamp weeds, and lined with several dead 
leaves. A swamp was nearby. 

On looking up its biography I found that 
Wilson’s Snipe nests even within the Arctic 
Circle, and since I found no records of their 
nesting here, I surmised that, no doubt, due 
to our very severe winter and late spring, 
this pair was induced to nest this far south. 
Why there were only three young instead 
of the conventional four I am at a loss to 
explain.—ANTHONY Hus, South Bend, Ind. 


Snowy Owl on Staten Island, N. Y. 


I visited, on April 19, 1934, the marshes 
around Oakwood Heights, Staten Island, 
and discovered there, sitting on a log, a 
Snowy Owl. Due to its whitish coloring, 
which contrasted sharply with the pale 
straw-like environs, I was able to see the 
bird from at least a quarter of a mile distance 
with the help of a field-glass. 

I approached the Owl to within about 70 
feet, and observed it for over two hours. 
Then I came within about 50 feet of it, when 
the Owl started up and flew a short distance, 
this time alighting in the grass. 

A group of Crows and two Herring Gulls 
discovered the Owl by now and assembled 
around the bird. None of them, however, 
dared to attack it but gradually disappeared 
again. 

It may be of interest to record that the 
Tufted Titmouse is breeding in Pelham 
Wood. There are six eggs in the nest, which 
is in a hole of a liquidambar tree.—FReEpD 
Isstc, Bronx, N.Y. 


Is the Pileated Woodpecker Coming 
Back? 


During a ten-year period, 1921-31, the 
Pileated Woodpecker was not reported in the 
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Delanson section, in central Schenectady 
County, N. Y.. For years prior to that his 
visits were extremely rare. They were sel- 
dom observed during bird-study excur- 
sions. 

In the fall of 1931 someone reported a 
Pileated Woodpecker. The description of 
the bird as given by the observer proved that 
the record was authentic. It was the first 
Pileated Woodpecker seen here in a decade. 
From that time on, reports of their presence 
increased. And though, on many occasions 
the bird itself was not observed, signs of 
their work were evident in many woodlots. 

It is good to hear that this species is coming 
back to civilization. It is more and more 
evident from advanced study that the Wood- 
peckers are a beneficial group, feeding largely 
on insects, species of boring beetles, and 
larve. It has justly been said that to the 
Woodpecker we owe the preservation of 
timber from hordes of destructive insects.— 
J. Lanstnc CuristMan, Delanson, N. Y. 


The Mockingbird, a Regular Winter 
Visitor to Plainfield, N. J. 


This interesting species is becoming 
increasingly evident as a regular winter 
visitor to Plainfield, where I have recorded 
it during the months of December, January, 
February, and March since 1929. The 
earliest date was December 6, 1929, and the 
latest date was March 8, 1934. Prior to the 
winter of 1929 I have no Plainfield records 
of its appearance although I have kept a 
bird census for many years. 

During the past winter, 1933-34, the 
Mockingbird was first seen on December 9, 
where it appeared to be quite at home in a 
clump of berry bushes on the outskirts of the 
city. The latter part of the month was 
abnormally cold, with 10 inches of snow and 
several days of sub-zero temperatures, but 
on January 8, the bird was found none the 
worse for the severe weather and was flushed 
from the same clump of bushes. On the roth 
of the same month a friend living in North 
Plainfield reported the Mockingbird in his 
garden, and about the same time a neighbor 
reported another at her feeding station. 
While I have not been able to prove the 
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presence of two or more birds, some of the 
reports, together with my notes, would 
indicate that there was more than one. On 
the 13th of the month a gentleman living in 
Verona, N. J., reported a Mockingbird at 
his feeding station in company with a flock 
of Sparrows. His description was so com- 
plete that it was without doubt a bird of 
this species. 

The month of February was the coldest 
ever recorded in Plainfield and undoubtedly 
took a heavy toll of wild life, yet on March 
8 I found a Mockingbird in Cedarbrook 
Park, apparently in fine condition, which 
proves that the bird is able to winter far 
north of its usual range. Since then I have 
made a careful search, hoping for a later 
record, but the bird seems to have left the 
vicinity of Plainfield—Joun T. S. Hunn, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Mockingbird in Springfield, N. J. 


On May 5, 1934, I saw a Mockingbird fly 
up from feeding in a plowed field at Spring- 
field, N. J. As I had seen Mockingbirds in 
the South, I recognized’ it instantly.— 
GILBERT REBELL, Springfield, N. J. 


A Timely Intervention 


Sunday, May 6, I heard the Robins, 
which’ were nesting in a pine tree 15 yards 
from the house, sending out anS OS. Run- 
ning quickly to their aid I was at a loss, at 
first, as to the nature of their trouble. But 
as I parted the branches I saw, to my horror, 
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that an enormous black snake had his head 
in the nest and at that very moment was 
greedily devouring the eggs. The faithful 
Father Robin was fluttering directly over 
the snake’s head and making every possible 
effort to drive him away. 

Instantly, an S O S for Friend Husband 
went out upon the air—louder, clearer, and 
more insistent than that of any Robin’s! 
From long years of association the Man of 
the House has learned to come prepared. In 
a moment he was by my side with axe and 
long-handled rake. 

Hooking the rake into the coiled snake, 
he gave a quick jerk, but like a flash the 
snake glided to the very top of the tree, a 
distance of about 12 feet. Again he attempted 
to fling him to the ground, and again the 
snake eluded him, this time going to the 
other side of the tree. By watching closely 
I managed to keep my eye on him, and the 
fourth time we were successful. The teeth 
of the rake penetrated his head so he was 
dispatched without further difficulty. He 
measured 49 inches. 

We are not enemies of snakes in general— 
quite the opposite—but we felt that positive 
proof of the lawlessness of this one justified 
his death. Had he been allowed to live, no 
doubt he would have robbed many other 
near-by nests. 

The Robins seemed to take in the whole 
situation. Immediately after the snake was 
removed, Mother Robin was back brooding 
her three eggs, where a short time before 
there had been four.—LAurA RAYMOND 
STRICKLAND, Franklin, Mass. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by WILLIAM VOGT 


CII. 


Greatly to our regret, Mr. J. T. Nichols, 
after serving for sixteen years, is compelled 
to resign both his post as an observer and 
as Editor of ‘The Season.’ Brrp-Lore has 
been fortunate in securing as his successor 
Mr. William Vogt, curator of the Bird Sanc- 
tuary at Jones Beach, L. I. 

Mr. Vogt’s address will be care of the 
American Museum of Natural History.—Ep 

Boston Recion.—Eastern Massachusetts 
experienced a crazy, backward April and 
early May. Hermit Thrushes were at least 
three weeks late in arriving in Essex County; 
on April 22 there were practically no Red- 
winged Blackbirds or Savannah Sparrows in 
the Boston Region, but migrating Ducks, 
which ordinarily would have moved north- 
ward, were abundant, 19 species, including 
a male Gadwall, having been noted. On 
April 29, belated early April migrants com- 
prised the bulk of the day’s list of birds, and 
on May 6, with exceptionally good weather 
for the preceding two days, the majority of 
birds observed were April transients. The 
day was particularly noteworthy, however, 
for: (1) a phenomenal flight of Hawks, 8 
species and many individuals having been 
seen—this extraordinary migration con- 
tinued until May 12 (Griscom); (2) all 6 
species of Swallows; (3) 7 species of Gulls; 
and (4) evidence of a very early movement 
of shore-birds. 

On May 7 the first real May birds appeared, 
although throughout the month late April 
transients continued to straggle in, notably 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Blue-headed Vireos, 
and Nashville and Yellow Palm Warblers, 
and several good ‘waves’ followed. Warblers 
became particularly abundant in mid-May, 
all the less common species having been 
noted in some numbers, and there were 
unusual flights of White-crowned and Lin- 
coln’s Sparrows. On May 20 a census of 
eastern Massachusetts was made by a group 
of members of the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club, a total of 147 species having been 
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recorded; these included several winter sea- 
fowl, notably an Atlantic Murre off Chatham. 
The shore-bird migration, which came early, 
as evidenced on May 6, was practically over 
by May 27, but stragglers were present on 
June to. 

Two very late Great Blue Herons were 
observed at Revere by Mr. Griscom and the 
writer on June 7, and an early Green Heron 
was noted at Newton on April 14 (J. L. 
Ward). A female Gadwall and a drake 
Baldpate were seen at Hadley on May 13 
(S. A. Eliot, Jr.); Blue-winged Teal, a com- 
paratively rare Duck in spring, has been 
reported from several localities; a small 
flock of Red-breasted Mergansers, hitherto 
unrecorded from the Pittsfield region, so- 
journed on Onota Lake in that city from 
April 22 to May 12 (G. B. Hendricks); and 
American Mergansers lingered in various 
waters until well into May. 

A Goshawk was noted on May 13 at Had- 
ley (W. Taber), and the annual census of the 
resident Osprey population of Bristol County 
and Rhode Island was made on May 13 by 
Messrs. F. H. Allen and A. C. Bent, revealing 
an increase in occupied nests. A King Rail 
was heard calling at Lynnfield on May 27 
(G. L. Perry), and birds of this species have 
been reported from Northampton and Long- 
meadow. Four late Wilson’s Snipe were 
observed in Essex County on May 23 (S. G. 
Emilio); a pair of Wilson’s Phalaropes in full 
breeding plumage was observed at New- 
buryport on May 23 (Emilio and Griscom); 
and a Northern Phalarope was taken at 
Marblehead on May 20 (Emilio). On June 
7, in Lynn harbor, Mr. Griscom and the 
writer had the rare good fortune to observe 
a European Little Gull with a flock of linger 
ing Bonaparte’s Gulls—a first record for 
Massachusetts. 

Flycatchers of all eastern species have 
been common, Yellow-bellied and Olive- 
sided having been reported from several 
localities, and an Acadian noted at Williams- 
town on May 27 (W. J. Cartwright). 
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Rough-winged Swallows appeared to be 
increasing as residents of eastern Massachu- 
setts, there being two definite nesting-sites 
this year in Essex County; a very early date 
for Barn Swallow was April 4 at Pittsfield 
(S. W. Bailey), and for Cliff Swallow was 
April 5 at Williamsburg (Eliot). 

Vireos of all the less rare species were 
common during the migration. Both White- 
eyed and Philadelphia were noted on May 
27 at Williamstown (Cartwright) and a 
Philadelphia occurred at the Moose Hill 
Sanctuary in Sharon on May 13 (W. A. 
Taylor); Warbling appears to be increasing 
as a resident; and a pair of Blue-headed is 
breeding at Sharon (R. Walcott). Blue- 
winged Warblers were reported from two 
places near Boston, and a singing male 
Orange-crowned Warbler was noted in Cam- 
bridge on May 10 (Griscom); Magnolia, 
Cape May, and Black-throated Blue War- 
blers were unusually numerous in eastern 
Massachusetts, and Bay-breasted Warblers 
were locally Western Palm 
Warbler, rare in spring, was seen at Boxford 
on April 19 by the writer and others, and the 
Northern Water-Thrush is again apparently 
nesting at North Andover (Perry)—an early 
transient date for this latter species was 
April 27 at Northampton (Eliot). 

Evening Grosbeaks remained in this 
region until about May 24, and a flock of 10 
Red Crossbills were seen daily at West Rox- 
bury from May 22 to 29 (Allen).—JoHN 
ConkKEY, Boston, Mass. 


common; a 


New York Recion.—The spring migra- 
tion was curiously spotty in the New York 
City Region. Marc C. Rich, whose daily 
observations in Central Park provide some 
of the most valuable data on loca! land-bird 
movements, reports that “‘migration during 
April, and up to May 6, was extremely thin, 
but after that date new arrivals appeared 
regularly, and often in large numbers. The 
first large and important ‘wave’ was on May 
6, when 53 species were seen in, roughly, 200 
acres; with the exception of White-throats 
and Savannahs, the number of Sparrows 
was very disappointing. Only 3 Fox Spar- 
rows and 2 White-crowned appeared during 
migration. Vireos and Flycatchers arrived 
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in much smaller numbers, while the number 
of each species of Warbler was larger than 
for several years past. The second ‘wave’ 
arrived on May 10, the third on May 20. 
Total species, for the area, 129.” From the 
Poughkeepsie region, Allen Frost reports, 
“The migration this year appeared to be 
about on schedule. During the night of the 
12th or very early morning of the 13th, there 
was a heavy migration of Warblers, a number 
of them being killed on the Mid-Hudson 
Bridge.”” At Jones Beach, L. I., the migration 
was the poorest of the three springs the writer 
has been in residence. May 6 was the only 
day that offered anything comparable to a 
‘wave,’ and on that day only 6 species of 
Warbler were seen. 

The dry weather of late May and early 
June was especially favorable to breeding 
birds; the heavy mortality usual among 
young Black Ducks and Mallards, for 
example, has this year been reduced by 50 
per cent or more on the south shore of Long 
Island. 

The small flight of Little Blue Herons we 
have come to expect in the spring is this year 
represented in the reports by one bird at 
Hempstead State Park, L. I., on April 19 
(J. Terry). The American Egret, on the 
other hand, maintains its spring status by 
one bird at Jones Beach, April 23 to May 11 
(W. Vogt), and another at Mastic, L. I., on 
June 1 (W. F. Nichols) and June 3 (J. T. 
and W. F. Nichols), and several “in north 
Jersey, seen both on Troy Meadows and on 
Elizabeth reservoir” (Urner). 

Other reports of interest include at least 
5000 Double-crested Cormorants, Jones 
Beach, on April 22 (Vogt); 8 colonies of 
Black-crowned Night Herons in Suffolk 
County, Long Island (Wilcox); Yellow- 
crowned Night Herons, 1, Mill Neck, L. L, 
on May 5 (Mr. and Mrs. Rich); 2, Ozone, 
L. L, on May 13 (Lind); 2 Brant, Gilgo, L. 
I., on June 7 (G. K. Noble and Vogt); a pair 
of Blue-winged Teal at Jones Beach to June 
15 (Vogt); European Teal at Hempstead 
Reservoir to April 15 (Kritzler, McBride, 
etc.); and a late Canvasback at Parsippany 
Lake, N. J., on April 29 (Cruickshank, 
Edwards, Cobb, etc.). 

Mr. Urner reports that, “The spring shore- 
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bird flight was very good; a bit later than 
the past few years but a heavy movement 
from May 15 to 20. There were more Lesser 
Yellow-legs on the coast and Newark mead- 
ows than I have ever before seen in spring.” 
Hudsonian Curlew were recorded from South 
Oyster Bay on April 23 (Vogt) and 3, Mecox 
Bay on June 1 (Wilcox); Baird’s Sandpiper, 
Jones Beach on June 3 (Vogt); Hudsonian 
Godwit, Brigantine, on May 16 (Urner); Red 
Phalarope, 2, Port Newark on May 12 (Ur- 
ner), 1, Jones Beach on May 28 (Vogt); 
Wilson’s Phalarope, Port Newark on May 12 
(Urner); Northern Phalarope, Montauk, on 
June 1 (Wilcox); and a Long-tailed Jaeger, 
well seen, Jones Beach, on June 8 (Matus- 
zewski). Mr. Wilcox also reports that the 
Orient Point Tern colony, which up to two 
years ago numbered 4000 to 5000 birds, now 
contains but 500 Commons. The Little Gull 
has reappeared in New York harbor, where 
it was first noted this year on April 29 (Rich). 

A late Snowy Owl was reported from Idle- 
wild, L. I. on May 3 (Lind), and a Mocking- 
bird from Jones Beach on April 29 (Vogt). 

Prothonotary Warblers were noted on 
April 29 at Bronx Park (Hickey and Malley) 
and at Jones Beach on May 8 (J. Vogt); a 
Worm-eating Warbler on April 20 at Jones 
Beach (W. Vogt) is early; P. L. Collins 
reports 5 Golden-winged Warblers on May 6 
at Milltown, N. J., and the species was also 
recorded at two Long Island points by 
Sedwitz and others on the same day; 3 
Orange-crowned Warblers at Kissena, L. I 
on May 13 (Sedwitz, etc.); Prairie Warblers 
are reported as nesting at Milltown in 
greater numbers than ever before recorded 
(Collins); the Kentucky Warbler is again 
nesting on Sprain Ridge, N. Y.; Collins 
reports 2 Mourning Warblers from Milltown 
on May 23 and 1 on May 27; the Hooded 
Warbler was seen at Kissena on May 6 
(Sedwitz) and is reported as probably breed- 
ing at Staatsburgh (Frost). 

An Orchard Oriole was seen at Speonk on 
May 28, and a young male has been singing 
daily since June 8, “the only ones I have 
seen in Suffolk County except a pair at 
Brookhaven” (Wilcox). Finally, J. T. 


Nichols reports a single British Goldfinch on 
April 24 and two on April 26 at Garden City, 
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L. IL., exactly where the same species was 
seen in 1933. “The presumption is,” Mr. 
Nichols points out, ‘‘that a few of these birds 
nest regularly, as yet undiscovered, some- 
where on Long Island.”—WiLu1Am Vocrt, 
Wantagh, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—About normal 
weather conditions prevailed throughout the 
area during the period—April 15 to June 15. 

The Warbler migration was characterized 
by two distinct ‘waves,’ one May 5 to 6, the 
other May 15 to 18. Of the semi-rare War- 
blers, the Cape May and the Bay-breasted 
were, perhaps, more numerous than usual. 
Many May one-day lists ran well over a 
hundred species. The highest list, 167, was 
made by the Urner group on May 16, work- 
ing from Boonton, N. J., to Brigantine, N. J 

The New Jersey coast shore-bird migration 
was most gratifying. Throughout May the 
birds passed northward in great abundance 
On May 20, thousands swarmed the Brigan- 
tine marshes and beaches. The species 
observed in order of their abundance were: 
Dowitcher, Black-bellied Plover, Semipal- 
mated Sandpiper, Semipalmated Plover, 
Ruddy Turnstone, Hudsonian Curlew, Red- 
backed Sandpiper, Sanderling, Knot, Piping 
Plover, Killdeer, White-rumped Sandpiper, 
Greater Yellow-legs, Spotted Sandpiper, and 
Least Sandpiper. Thousands of shore-birds 
were also reported from the Delaware Bay 
shore on the 20th. According to native 
reports, they were attracted by king crab 
spawn on which they were feeding. 

The Cumberland County (New Jersey) 
Willet colony continues to flourish under 
the natural protection of undrained marshes 
and the great abundance of biting flies. The 
birds appear more active late in the day and 
at this time it isan easy matter to see from 
15 to 20 Willet in a comparatively small 
area of marsh. 

The outstanding record for the region is 
the discovery of a breeding colony of Ameri- 
can Egrets in southern New Jersey. The 
Egrets are breeding in a maple swamp along 
with a thrifty colony of Great Blue Herons. 
The ratio is about 1 pair of Egrets to 10 
pairs of Great Blue Herons. Total number 
of the latter, some too pairs. 
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The Little Blue Heron colony in central 
Delaware is reported to contain 100 pairs of 
birds—about the same as last year. 

Other records of interest: Rehobeth Beach, 
Del., May 30, Northern Phalarope found in 
an exhausted and dying condition (Debes); 
Night Hawk nest with eggs (Livingston); 
central Delaware, May 30, Boat-tailed 
Grackle nests with young (Buckalew); 
Bridgeton, N. J., April 29, Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher building (Potter); Delaware 
City, Del., May 30, Blue-winged Teal nest 
with eggs (McMullen); Pennsville, N. J., 
May 13, 2 Blue-winged Teal; May 24, Wood 
Duck, 12 in one flock (Potter); Red-tailed 
Hawk, 2 (Miller); Brigantine, N. J., May 20, 
Black Skimmer, 125 in one flock, 13 of which 
wore bands; May 20, Glaucous Gull, a very 
white bird, probably in second-year plumage 
(Potter); June 3, Savannah Sparrow nest 
with 4 eggs; Piping Plover nest with 4 eggs 
(Reimann); Tinicum, Pa., June 3, Coot, 3 
(Gillespie); June 13 American Egret, 28, 
mostly in breeding plumage (Worth).— 
Juutan K. Porter, Collingswood, N. J. 


nest 


WaAsHINGTON (D. C.) Recion.—The mi- 
gration season of April and May, 1934, has 
been rather the Washington 
Region. Not only was the movement of 
birds in general delayed, but when the bulk 
of the migrants were passing through they 
apparently lingered only a short time. Thus, 
while an uncommonly large number of species 
was present on particular dates, the total of 
individuals was relatively small. Some inter 
esting occurrences may be mentioned. 

The * Yellow-throated Warbler was un- 
usually numerous during the present spring 
and was found in several different localities, 


unusual in 


whereas usually its chief region is between 
Washington and Mount Vernon, Va. 

An adult male Prairie Horned Lark was 
seen in full song along the Potomac River, 
not very far from Mount Vernon, on April 
19, and its general actions indicated a strong 
probability that the bird was breeding or was 
intending to breed in that vicinity. Unfor- 
tunately, it was not possible later to verify 
this supposition. The species, however, has 
been found breeding as far south as southern 
Virginia. 
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Lincoln’s Sparrow, which is a rare transient 
in this vicinity, was reported by Mrs. Chester 
Snow, of Chevy Chase, Md., from May 8 to 
May 13, frequenting her dooryard. 

Three pairs of White-crowned Sparrows 
appeared on May 10 at Langley Park, Md., 
a distance of only a few miles outside the 
city limits of Washington, where L. Mc- 
Cormick-Goodhart reported that they re- 
mained until at least May 15. In the vege- 
table garden on the same place, Mr. McCor- 
mick-Goodhart reports a Killdeer incubating 
three eggs on May 15. An American Egret 
was reported on May 2 at Roach’s Run, Va., 
near Washington. This is a very early date 
for this species in this vicinity. 

In a field northwest of Falls Church, Va., 
an Eastern Vesper Sparrow’s nest containing 
three eggs was discovered. This species 
breeds in only a few localities in the region 
about Washington, and the finding of its 
nest is worthy of note. 

About the headwaters of Difficult Run, 
Va., several miles southwest of Great Falls, 
Va., we noted, on May 12, several species of 
Hawks, such as the Broad-winged, Eastern 
Red-tailed, Eastern Sparrow Hawk, and the 
Sharp-shinned. The Pileated Woodpecker, 
which is a rare bird in the Washington 
Region, was also noted in this locality. The 
nest of a Hairy Woodpecker was found, some 
40 feet from the ground in a living tree, and 
both of the parent birds were visiting the 
nest. From their behavior it was evident 
that the nest contained young, probably not 
long hatched. The Hairy Woodpecker is not 
a common bird in the vicinity of Washington, 
and the finding of its nest is an event worth 
recording. 

This year, most of the Ducks had left the 
Potomac River before April 1. A Hooded 
Merganser, which is not a common bird here, 
was noted by the writer on April 19, near 
Dike, Va.; and-a Bufflehead was seen on the 
Anacostia River on April 6 by Robert Over- 
ing. The total population of Ducks on the 
Potomac River during the past winter and 
present spring has been the smallest witnessed 
for many years, and, in fact, is only about 
2 to 3 per cent of the number present eight 
years ago. This astounding decrease in birds 
visiting the Potomac River may be due in 
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part to poor food-conditions this season, but 
is probably largely accounted for by the 
great decrease in the actual number of water- 
fowl in North America today. Striking com- 
parison is afforded by the following totals. 
On April 7, 1926, the writer’s census of the 
waterfowl on the Potomac River, within 25 
miles of Washington, showed the following 
birds present: Lesser Scaup, 48,011; Canvas- 
back, 1424; Black Duck, 9276; Golden-eye, 
10; Mallard, 1; Shoveller, 2; Gadwall, 30; 
Ruddy Duck, 2; and American Merganser, 9 
-a total of 58,769. On April 6, 1934, very 
nearly the same territory was visited and the 
following birds were present: Lesser Scaup, 
586; Canvasback, 15; Black Duck, 122; 
Ruddy Duck, 10; Baldpate, 59; and American 
Merganser, 2—a total of 794 birds. It is to 
be hoped, however, that this condition of 
scarcity on the Potomac River will improve 
next winter.—Harry C. OBeRHOLSER, U. S. 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGION.—Weather 
conditions have conformed almost exactly to 
the averages worked out by the Weather 
Bureau for the past thirty years, both as to 
temperature and precipitation. No destruc- 
tive winds have been experienced, although 
a tropical hurricane appears in the offing as 
the period draws to a close. 

The present 
departure from normal in migration dates 
than has probably ever been noted before. 
This is apparent in the lateness of departure 
than in the lateness of 


period has shown more 


dates even more 
arrivals. 

Arrival dates of interest include: Yellow 
Warbler, first noted on April 21 (Kingsbery); 
Mississippi Kite, April 23 (Proctor); Cabot’s 
and Least Terns, and Bobolink (Kingsbery), 
April 28; Anhinga, Swainson’s Warbler 
(rare), Olive-backed Thrush, and Veery, 
April 29; Acadian Flycatcher, May 5; Bank 
Swallow (rare in spring), May 6; and Black 
Tern and Gray Kingbird (rare this far west), 
May 16. 

Unusual occurrences include: The appear- 
ance on April 22 of only the second Pigeon 
Hawk I have seen in spring in eighteen years; 
the sight of a White-breasted Nuthatch, 
unaccountably, scarce in this region, on 
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April 29; the second occurrence this spring 
of the Worm-eating Warbler, April 29; the 
presence of a flock of 12 Knots (the greatest 
number I have seen here at one time, and 
one of the few occurrences in my experience) 
on May 27; and the appearance of a Ground 
Dove (common at many points along the 
Gulf Coast, but rare here), also on May 27. 

A number of species lingered later than 
ever before recorded. Orange-crowned War- 
bler, previously reported as having been 
present up to the end of the preceding period, 
appeared again on April 18; American 
Golden-eye was seen up to April 28; Yellow- 
throated Vireo, which may breed but has 
never been noted except as a migrant, was 
last seen on May 5; Marsh Hawk, later by 
16 days than ever before recorded, was seen 
on May 9; Pectoral Sandpiper, the only one 
seen this spring, on May 20; Dowitcher 
(var.?), on May 27; and Cedar Waxwing, 7 
days later than ever before known, on June 
3. The Waxwings, unusually abundant 
throughout the region this spring, were care- 
fully checked by Messrs. C. Kingsbery and 
A. F. Wicke, Jr., who reported them almost 
daily up to the date given above. Mrs. A. L. 
Whigham, of Century, in the northern part 
of the county, reported them as having 
occurred almost daily up to May 30—later 
than the latest known date of previous years. 
The dates given for the Orange-crowned 
Warbler and the Pectoral Sandpiper appear 
to be the latest ever recorded for the state 
at large. 

Other departure dates of interest include: 
Common Loon (last seen in free flight— 
cripples occur throughout the summer), 
Wilson’s Snipe, and Greater Yellow-legs, 
last seen on April 15; Swamp Sparrow, April 
22; Red-breasted Merganser, Herring Gull 
(adult—immature birds linger through the 
summer), and Scarlet Tanager (rare), April 
28; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Black and White 
Warbler, Myrtle Warbler, Indigo Bunting, 
and White-throated Sparrow, April 29; 
Catbird, May 5; Spotted Sandpiper, May 9 
(another was seen near Mobile, Ala., on 
May 30); Yellow Warbler, May 15 (Kings- 
bery); Red-backed Sandpiper, May 16; 
Semipalmated Plover, Solitary and Least 
Sandpipers, and Ring-billed Gull (adult), 
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May 109; Black-bellied Plover (nuptial 
plumage), Ruddy Turnstone, Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, and Sanderling (nuptial plumage), 
May 27; and Barn Swallow, May 31. Both 
Black-bellied Plovers and Sanderlings in the 
gray of immature or of winter plumage are 
present regularly all summer. 

The only two known breeding-sites of the 
Little Sparrow Hawk were found to be in 
use again this year—April 22 and May 16; 
an incubating Screech Owl was found on 
April 22 (Kingsbery), and a set of fresh eggs 
of the Southern Flicker on the same day; 
C. R. Mason, of Sanford, showed me two 
nests of the White-eyed Vireo on April 29, 
one with eggs and the other with recently 
hatched young; a Rough-winged Swallow 
was found incubating 6 eggs on May 5; 
young Red-cockaded Woodpeckers were 
heard in the nest on May 16; young Green 
Herons, old enough to clamber about actively 
in the nest tree, were seen on May 109, and a 
nest of the Red-eyed Vireo was found on the 
same day; Killdeer, a rare breeder in this 
region, was seen with half-grown young on 
May 20; newly hatched young of the Chuck- 
will’s-widow were found on May 25; a 
Carolina Wren had small young in the nest 
(probably a second brood) on June 3; and 
young Florida Nighthawks, almost ready to 
fly, were found on June 14.—FRANcis M. 
Weston, U.S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla. 


OBERLIN (OHIO) REGIoN.—The period has 
been remarkably free from storms, with a 
very uniform temperature and most of it 
very dry. The migration, too, has proceeded 
without distinct waves and so evenly that 
no species has stood out especially abun- 
dantly. It was common to get a large num- 
ber of species on a day’s trip, but so often the 
report was one or two or few for individuals. 
In general the number of species reported on 
by correspondents was large, in some cases 
running well above 200 for the season. All- 
day lists were regularly not so large as usual 
with, perhaps, one exception. Dr. Prior and 
the Newark Bird Club, on May 13, identified 
142 species. The height of the migration was 
easily on May 12 and 13. 

Early in the season the migration seemed 
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to start slowly, many species seeming to be 
one to two weeks late. A few individuals 
seemed to come at about the usual time. The 
latter part of the migration seemed to be 
about on schedule, and the warm weather of 
May hurried it to a finish, with the Cedar 
Waxwings coming in flocks after it was all 
over, a good many not reporting them till 
in June. 

From Kellogg’s report at Bowling Green 
is the note that the Dickcissel has been found 
east to the edge of Lorain County. Several 
other observers corroborate this. Records 
for this bird have been very scattering in the 
immediate Oberlin Region in the last twenty 
or more years, while some time before that 
they had been fairly regular and common. 
Scarlet Tanagers have seemed less common 
this spring. 

From Toledo, Campbell reports that he 
has never seen so few migrants in all his 
experience. He can suggest no explanation 
for it but the birds simply were not around. 
There was a remarkable flight of Hudsonian 
Curlews on May 20. A flock of 153 was seen 
by John Stophlet in Monroe County, Mich- 
igan, and on the same date, east of Toledo, 
he himself saw a flock of 80. Campbell 


Teported on a list of 210 species despite the 


fact that mass numbers were so small. He 
has credited John Stophlet with observations 
on the Northern Phalarope (May 22) and 
the Snow Goose for April 2. Hungarian 
Partridges are being found quite regularly. 
Misses Stearns and Mitchell observed a 
Willet on April 29, as well as an Orange- 
crowned Warbler on the same date. 

Bruce (Wooster) comments on the absence 
of Grebes this spring. American Egrets were 
there on May 16, and one European Widgeon 
on March 29 and April 27. The Florida 
Gallinule had a nest with 12 eggs by May 20. 

From Newark Prior announces Wilson’s 
Phalarope on May 10 and the Dowitcher on 
May 17. Black Vultures were seen at the 
E. S. Thomas farm, 10 miles below Lancaster, 
on May 13, where they have been reported 
as usual every year. On May 10, 500 Cliff 
Swallows were seen in migration. On May 
13, Bachman’s Sparrows were seen in two 
different places. Lark Sparrows, seen on 
May 30, have been nesting at the same place 
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for four years. Prior has many other fine 

records in addition to the all-day record 

referred to at the beginning of this report. 
Cleveland and Toledo bird-people work 

all along the lake shore, to say nothing of 


southern Ohio enthusiasts taking an oc- 
casional trip there, affording interesting 
corroboration. Dr. Kendeigh thinks the 


number of Great Blue Heron nests at Bay 
Bridge appears to be from 50 to 75 per cent 
fewer than two years ago and suggests that 
On 
the other hand, the number of nests of the 
Black-crowned Night Heron at this same 
place has increased. There are now, possibly, 
100 pairs. Dr. Kendeigh, Dr. Jones, and 
others have commented on the remarkably 
large migration of shore-birds at Bay Point 
about May 19. Kendeigh lists these among 
1; Semipal- 


possibly the birds are being shot out. 


those found: Golden Plover, 
mated Plover, 30; Ruddy Turnstone, 24; 
Hudsonian Curlew, 13; White-rumped Sand- 
piper, 1; Least Sandpiper, 30; Red-backed 
Sandpiper, 20; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 3; 
and Sanderling. 

There are very interesting reports from 
Cuyahoga Falls and from Canton. From the 
latter, Red-throated Loon, April 25, reported 
by Mrs. Danner and Robert Ball. Mrs. 
Danner also reports a hybrid between Blue- 
winged and Golden-winged Warblers which 
Mr. Chapman referred to the form known 
as the Lawrence’s Warbler. Ball reports that 
a friend, Howard Braun, has been very 
successful in trapping and banding Warblers; 
he lists 24 species as having been banded. 
A Canada Warbler was a persistent repeater 
at the trap, coming in daily for a drink of 
water. It was still present on June 15, and 
he hopes it will stay all summer. A Mocking- 
bird was reported nesting but Crows broke 
up the nest. The pair of birds was still about. 

From the Youngstown region, Baker 
reports Black-bellied Plover on May 10, 
Olive-sided Flycatcher on May 12, and the 
more than usual abundance of Worm-eating 
Warblers in the southern part of the county. 
The highlight of the season was a trip on the 
part of Cook, Brody, Stewart, and Baker to 
northern Michigan where they spent several 
days in the open, part of the time with 
Michigan bird-friends. 
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McLaughlin, reporting for the Youngstown 
group in general, mentions the following as 
their best records: A Gray Gyrfalcon on 
April 22, seen and studied by several of the 
group; the Broad-winged Hawks were back 
on April 22, the same date they have been 
reported the last eight years. Minnich had 
the pleasure of seeing all the Woodpeckers, 
including the Pileated, in a 1-acre woodlot 
on April 22. On April 21 he also saw 5 
Evening Grosbeaks. Stewart emphasizes 
the scarcity of Warblers in the migration, 
especially of those usually found and the 
presence of some unexpected. Several others 
commented on the few Myrtle Warblers 
found. Probably the hurried migration was 
due to the very warm weather and the 
absence of severe storms and cold spells.— 
Rosert L. Barro, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Cuicaco Recron.—Exceptionally hot and 
dry weather, especially during May, has 
marked the past two months. The winter 
visitants and early migrants had about all 
left by the end of April. A large flock of 
Lapland Longspurs were reported from 
Belvidere by Mrs. McMaster during April; 
last seen on the 2oth. 

The May Warbler migration was about 
normal, but the general opinion was that the 
numbers of birds were less than usual. On 
the 18th and 1goth, Canada and Wilson’s 
Warblers were plentiful and Blue-winged and 
Golden-winged were reported many times 
but not in numbers. Rose-breasted Gros- 
beaks were more common this spring than 
for many years. Ospreys were seen at Belvi- 
dere (McMaster), southwest of Chicago 
(Bailey) and Highland Park (Sanborn) from 
April 18 to May 24. One Orchard Oriole was 
seen at Belvidere on May 13 by Mrs. Mc- 
Master. 

Perhaps because the dry weather lowered 
the levels of the ponds, thereby exposing 
many mud-banks, the shore-birds were seen 
in numbers from all parts of the region from 
the middle of April to early in June. The 
Semipalmated Plover and Red-backed Sand- 
pipers were especially common. 

The swamp-nesting birds have suffered 
most from the drought. Three large swamps 
in the region where Coots, Grebes, Gallinules, 
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Black Terns, and others nested in scores, are 
practically dry this year, with either very 
few or no birds in them. In the McGinnis 
Slough, at Orland, the cat-tails have all dis- 
appeared for some unknown reason and, of 
course, the birds with them. About 10 nests 
were found there on May 26 when in other 
years at least 100 would have been seen in a 
day. The swamp at Burton Bridge, in Lake 
County, Ills., is about 3 feet lower this year 
and Coots and Grebes are scarce, but the 
Black Terns, Rails, and Gallinules are nest- 
ing in fair numbers. The colony of Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds has increased, 12 nests 
being found there on May 30. There is also 
a colony of Yellow-heads at Fox Lake again 
this year. 

The Black-crowned Night Heron colony 
in McHenry County is occupied this year, 
and many were seen at McGinnis Slough 
where they were feeding on the painted 
turtle. There are no reports from the other 
colonies. Nesting colonies of Dickcissels are 
reported from Barrington (White) and from 
Calumet Lake (Franzen). Blue-winged Teal 
are to be seen in most of the swamps but no 
nests have been found. 

The sand-dune region north of Waukegan 
and south of Zion City, in Lake County, IIls., 
known as Beach or the Waukegan Flats, has 
been rented by a group known as the Illinois 
Dune Park Association until such time as 
the state or county can take the property 
over. Many Illinois records came from this 
area where Kennicott, Nelson, Coale, and 
others collected, and it will be a fine thing 
for the Chicago Region if this land can be 
kept as a state park and game refuge.— 
Cottn CAMPBELL SANBORN, Chicago, IIls. 


Sr. Lours Recron.—Starting with a dry 
spell in late April, this entire region was 
literally baked in May, using up all the 
reserve supply of moisture from earlier snows 
long before the heavy relief rains of June 
broke the hot drought, a drought that set 
new low-water river records for a period of 
fifty years. The dry spring has altered the 
status of marshes, lakes, and streams, and, 
to some extent, seems to have caused un- 
usual conditions amongst many birds. 

Miss Ernst, St. Louis, reports that Horse- 
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shoe Lake, across the river from St. Louis, 
has exposed extensive mud areas that at- 
tracted large flocks of shore-birds, including 
Semipalmated Plovers, Killdeer, Snipe, Soli- 
tary, Pectoral, and Semipalmated Sandpipers 
as well as Lesser Yellow-legs. On the Missis- 
sippi River several hundred Ducks that are 
not ordinarily in this region after the end of 
April played around contentedly as late as 
May 20. Mallards, Ring-necked, Canvas- 
back, Lesser Scaup, American Golden-eye, 
and American Mergansers were feeding 
together, along with Ring-billed Gulls, Com- 
mon and Caspian Terns. Black Terns were 
frequent, but not in such abundant flocks as 
usual, and Great Blue and Little Green 
Herons seem less plentiful. Warblers were 
not so numerous as usual and seemed to 
move through the region more quickly. Miss 
Ernst had the somewhat unusual opportunity 
of seeing a Pileated Woodpecker feeding its 
young. From all directions there have been 
reports of the Pileated Woodpecker, which 
makes it appear certain that they are well 
re-established. 

The Satterthwaits, Webster Groves, report 
Starlings nesting north of Webster on April 
15; Nelson’s Sparrow (unusual), south of 
Clayton on April 22, and the Red-breasted 
Nuthatch at Missouri Botanical Garden on 
April 29; a large number of Redstarts at 
Dresser Island on May 6, and unusual bird- 
banding records of a Kentucky Warbler in 
Webster Groves on May 7 and a young 
female Cowbird on June 14. 

St. Louis Bird Club observers discovered 
Evening Grosbeaks near Creve Coeur Lake 
area on April 15 and again in the same 
locality on April 27, both extremely late 
dates for these rare winter visitants. R. W. 
Barrell, St. Louis, who has been making a 
long-time survey of the water-birds that 
frequent the Zodlogical Garden water-bird 
lake in Forest Park, finds that the regular 
feeding and protection there is holding over 
Mallards, Black Duck, Blue-winged and 
Green-winged Teal, Wood Duck, Pintail, 
Redhead, Canvasback, Scaup and Lesser 
Scaup Ducks, the Blue Goose, Canada 
Goose, and Coot, and he is now convinced 
are causing them to become native at that 
place. 
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William Jenner, Fayette, notes migration 
dates there several days late and many birds 
passing through then without stopping over 
more than a few days: Juncos on April 27, 
Herring Gulls on May 4, several species of 
Sandpipers and the Piping Plover on May 27; 
an unusual number of Robins preferring the 
porches for nesting-sites; Starlings feeding 
their young late in May and a Mississippi 
Kite nesting at Lake of the Ozarks on April 
21. Also, a hard rain- and wind-storm on 
June 9 found the young of Robins, Grackles, 
Thrashers, Doves, Jays, and Catbirds dis- 
lodged or lying dead on the ground, and the 
following morning the odd spectacle of a 
Robin feeding a baby Rose-breasted Gros 
beak. 

G. E. Moore, Lebanon, found three pairs 
of Starlings nesting for the first time in a 
railroad coal-chute with the English Sparrows 
that have had the exclusive right there for 
years. The long dry spell seemed favorable 
to the nesting period, resulting in unusually 
large numbers of young birds. 

Rudolph Bennitt, Columbia, states that 
the long dry season has made a maximum of 
bird-observations possible, accounting for 
the high total this year of 182 species there, 
among the unusual being Golden-winged,Cape 
May, Connecticut, and Brewster’s Warblers. 
He reports the largest invasion ever known 
there of Purple Finches in all parts of the 
town, for nearly two weeks in late April, and 
Bohemian Waxwings, rare there ordinarily, 
but on the late date of April 25 unusually so. 

Other odd observations reported are: C. 
E. Northcott, Columbia, of a Cardinal 
incubating two of her own and four Cowbird 
eggs; C. W. Knight, Columbia, Brown 
Thrashers carrying bread to the bird-bath 
and soaking it, after the manner of Grackles; 
F. W. Hacker, Kansas City, of a pair of 
Prothonotary Warblers on a Missouri River 
quarter-boat stationed at Portland, nesting 
in a 4-inch down pipe near the washroom 
where fifty men go in and out, the nest con- 
taining five eggs. There are also scattered 
records of the invading army of Starlings 
from various parts of the state. The Ameri- 
can Egret, so frequently reported last year, 
seems to have been entirely omitted from all 
reports received this season. 
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S. P. Jones, Webster Groves, noted the 
Brown Thrasher more persistently in song 
and more numerous feeding young birds 
during the dry spell than other birds.— 
STERLING JONES, Webster Groves, Mo. 


MINNESOTA REGION.—Weather conditions 
over most of Minnesota and the Dakotas 
during the last two months have been the 
worst ever experienced here. The terrible 
drought continued with high, mostly west- 
erly, winds sometimes scorching hot, some- 
times cold, and frequently laden with black 
dirt and dust dense enough to obscure the 
sun, impede traffic, and require house, street, 
and automobile lights at high noon. A 
temperature of 106.3° at Minneapolis on 
May 31, and even higher at other places, 
broke all previous heat records. The intense 
heat and drought were suddenly terminated 
Tune 1 by lower temperatures and general 
rains—locally heavy—too late, however, to 
save crops and dying trees and shrubbery in 
the worst area. The northeastern part of the 
state, east of Lake of the Woods, was an 
exception to all this. There, under the 
influence of Lake Superior, the nights were 
cool and the melting of an abundant winter’s 
snowfall filled the lakes and streams, even 
to overflowing. 

In spite of the lack of moisture, the in- 
tensely hot spells in the dry area forced 
vegetation ahead, and leaves and bloom 
appeared fully two weeks in advance of 
normal. 

The most noticeable effect of the above 
conditions upon the birds was to make the 
migration uneven and erratic. Practically all 
species were represented but they came 
irregularly and for the most part in reduced 
numbers. There was, for example, a marked 
decrease in the number of Tree and White- 
throated Sparrows, Juncos, and Myrtle 
Warblers. The only real Warbler wave was 
delayed until the third week of May, when 
the trees were in full leaf. The shore-birds 
were an exception, for they came early and 
were in greater number and variety than for 
many years past, the cause being, perhaps. 
the absence of water farther west and the 
constant, strong, westerly, dust-laden winds 
that must have confused and disarranged 
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their movements. Mr. Swedenborg saw 18 
species during two consecutive days at the 
same small lake near Minneapolis. The 
Hudsonian Godwit is a rare bird in eastern 
Minnesota at any time and the Northern 
Phalarope in the spring, but both were 
present this year in fair numbers; also the 
Stilt Sandpiper and Golden and Black-bellied 
Plover. A single Marbled Godwit was seen 
by the writer at Lake Minnetonka on May 
27, an unusual occurrence in recent years. 
Long-billed Curlews were reported from 
Hutchinson on May 14 and 16 by J. M. 
Eheim, from near Dassel, on May 26 by J. 
P. Jensen, and two Avocets at Lake Wilson, 
Murray County, on May to by A. S. Peters 
—the first records for the state in many years. 
Ruddy Turnstones, Sanderlings, Piping 
Plovers, and Willets were reported by several 
observers, and Wilson’s Phalaropes in great 
numbers by everyone. A few Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers in the company of Golden 
Plovers were seen by Mrs. Peterson in Lac 
qui Parle County on May 6 and 8. 

On May 10, a belated flock of 8 Blue Geese 
was seen by Mr. Peters at Lake Wilson. A 
late date for the Snow Bunting was a flock 
of so in full nuptial plumage seen by Mr. 
Jensen near Chisholm in the northern part 
of the state on April 26. A very exceptional 
occurrence was the presence of a Yellow- 
breasted Chat at Minneapolis, discovered by 
Dr.- Prosser on May 14 and seen on the 
following day by a number of bird students. 
A ‘colony’ of at least 10 to 12 pairs of Ceru- 
lean Warblers was discovered on May 26 
near Lake Linwood, Anoka County, by 
Milton D. Thompson. Later, others visited 
the locality and two nests were found. It 
has been present for several years at Cannon 
Falls (Swanson Brothers), and Mrs. Davidson 
states that the number of Cerulean Warblers 
nesting in the Lake Minnetonka region has 
much increased, which, with the Lake Lin- 
wood birds, indicates a considerable north- 
ward extension in the range of this hitherto 
rare Minnesota bird. A nest of the Red- 
shouldered Hawk (the first for the state) at 
Lake Minnetonka and the presence of a 
half-dozen other individuals shows that this 
southern species is also on the increase here. 

It is unfortunate that the limitations of 
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space will not permit a tabulation of the full 
migration dates and nesting records kindly 
submitted by Mr. Swedenborg, Mr. Rosen- 
winkel, Doctors Hutt and Mickel, and 
Brother Hubert Lewis for the Twin Cities, 
Miss Eleanor Jilson for Frontenac, S. C., 
Swanson’s sons for Cannon Falls, Eugene 
Lutnes for Winger, Polk County, and Mrs. 
C. E. Peterson and Mrs. O. E. Wilson for 
the Madison-Montevideo region. Detailed 
information in regard to over 150 species is 
contained in these reports, but with an apol- 
ogy for not presenting it here it will have to 
be distributed in our museum files where, in 
fact, it will be of even greater value.— 
Tos S. Rosperts, Director, Museum of 
Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER REGION.—Many of us in Colorado 
have been lamenting for some time over a 
sparse bird-population, but no one can be 
dissatisfied with the showing of birds in 
Colorado during the past two months. There 
have been showers and enough irrigating 
water to keep the trees and fields green, 
holding here such birds as have returned. 

It is several years since there have been 
as many California Cuckoos in central 
Colorado as at the present season; this 
abundance extends north at least as far as 
Fort Collins. On the other hand, there have 
been very few Chipping Sparrows and mi- 
grating Warblers in Denver, a statement 
confirmed by Mrs. Enid Ortman whose 
home is at the south line of the city. 

Ducks still continue very numerous about 
the city environs. Doubtless the excessively 
dry conditions tend to concentrate these 
birds in irrigating and natural ponds, yet the 
question has arisen as to whether or not the 
destruction of large swamp and wet areas in 
reclamation projects has not made the Ducks 
seek suitable areas hereabouts. The Blue- 
winged Teal usually nests, in this state, in 
its high altitudes, but this year a pair (or 
two) has been detected in almost all suitable 
areas about Denver as late as May 30. 
Spoonbills, Ruddies, Cinnamon Teal, Green- 
winged Teal and Coot are nesting about 
Denver, and possibly the Bluebill. 

Mr. H. L. Tyler, of Denver, about May ts, 
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while motoring to Canyon City, saw a covey 
of Scaled Quail just north of his destination, 
and a Road-runner immediately south of 
Colorado Springs—both species rare any- 
where in this state east of the Rockies. 

The ordinary ratio of Red-winged and 
Yellow-headed Blackbirds in this area seems 
somewhat dislocated this season, the Yellow- 
heads being almost as numerous as the Red- 
wings are under ordinary conditions, whereas 
the latter is almost invariably far more 
common than the former. 

There have been almost no Burrowing 
Owls about Denver this season, the first one 
being noted by myself on June 11, though 
these Owls were at Fort Morgan much 
earlier, Edward Hellstern having noted them 
there on May 11. The species is gradually 
retreating from this area because of agri- 
cultural advances. 

Up to the present writing (June 14) a 
large number of our summer nesting birds 
have appeared. There have been fewer 
Arkansas and Cassin’s Kingbirds than the 
average, but they are here and that is what 
counts. The same remarks apply to Lewis’s 
Woodpecker, Lark Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow, 
and Catbird. 

It is singular that several Sennett’s Night- 
hawks have been seen here within the past 
ten days—singular because this subspecies is 
usually far more uncommon than the Western 
subspecies. 

Black Terns are now at Fort Collins and 
Fort Morgan, but so far have not been 
recorded about Denver. Mrs. Anna Benson, 
of Fruita, has seen this Tern near her home 
on the western slope. Hence, it now seems 
widely distributed over our state. 

There have been a few Spurred Towhees 
in and about Denver the past six weeks, 
especially in south Denver (Englewood), 
where Mrs. Enid Ortman has noted the 
species several times. This observer has had 
the real joy, denied the rest of us, of finding 
a nest of a Canyon Wren at Castlewood Dam 
(30 miles south from Denver). In more than 
half a century’s experience this good fortune 
has not fallen to my lot. The Lazuli Bunting, 
the Western Tanager, and the Green-tailed 
Towhee were visitors at Englewood in May; 
I have noted none in Denver. Mrs. Ortman 
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speaks enthusiastically of a multitude of 
White-throated Swifts she noticed at Castle- 
wood Dam when she studied the Canyon 
Wren and its nest. This co-worker and Mrs. 
Weldon, of Loveland, seem to be the only 
Colorado observers who had an opportunity 
to watch this fine Swift. The flock of Swifts 
was recorded as of May 27, while those at 
Mrs. Weldon’s home, at the mouth of the 
Big Thompson Canyon, came before the 
Regional report, ending on April 15, was 
handed in to Brrp-Lore. 

Mr. Edward Hellstern, of Fort Morgan, 
has commented upon the scarcity of some 
birds at Fort Morgan, but it appears that 
this was balanced by the presence of not a 
few very interesting ones. Thus, he reports 
as having met in the past eight weeks 
Franklin’s Gulls, Gambel’s Sparrows (April 
13), Black-crowned Night Herons, Phala- 
ropes (April 22), Avocets, Golden Plovers 
(April 28), Curlews, Brown Thrasher (May 
9), Upland Plovers, and Greater Yellow-legs. 

Mrs. Weldon, of Loveland, thinks this a 
“Cuckoo year,” for the species has been at 
her home area in the latter part of May; 
her region also retained its quota of Evening 
Grosbeaks until May 10, a late date for this 
Grosbeak to be found out of the ‘hills.’ 

One of the striking things revealed by the 
reports of my friends is the fact that certain 
phases of bird-life during the past two months 
have been similar all over the eastern slope 
of the state, and now comes a report from 
Mrs. Anna Benson that clearly indicates 
that bird-life at Fruita (on the west water- 
shed) has been almost a replica of that on 
the east side. This is especially demonstrated 
in the absence of Warblers and Chipping 
Sparrows on and about the Benson property. 
The west side of the Rockies has a richer 
Hummingbird life than the eastern; by May 
4, both the Broad-tailed and the Black- 
chinned had registered at the Benson Ranch; 
Cuckoos were at Fruita by June 1, confirm- 
ing the idea that this is a ‘Cuckoo’ year for 
Colorado. Mrs. Benson writes that more 
than twenty species are now nesting on her 
farm. When one realizes that this number 
includes Gambel’s Quail, Burrowing Owl, 
Screech Owl, Hummingbirds, Lazuli Bunt- 
ings, Ring-necked Pheasant, and White- 
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rumped Shrike, one may justifiably envy 
anyone who has at her very door such a 
wealth and variety of birds. Black Terns 
have been seen quite a distance west of 
Fruita, and also Wilson’s Phalaropes.— 
W. H. Bercro.p, Denver, Colo. 


PORTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—Mild to 
warm summer temperatures prevailing dur- 
ing April continued until vegetation on the 
low sandy deserts of eastern Oregon took on 
the appearance of midsummer before the end 
of the month. By April 20 early plants had 
fully developed and begun to turn brown. 
On the 17th I revisited Morrow and Wasco 
counties where I found most of the local 
resident birds, such as Dusky Horned Larks, 
Northern Sage Sparrows, Western Meadow- 
larks, Magpies, and Ravens, had young, 
many of which were out of the nest. On each 
of the small seepage ponds, created by over- 
flowed irrigation ditches, were noted one or 
more pairs of Mallards, a few Shovellers and 
Cinnamon Teal, and on April 17, on one 
pond, a pair of Buffleheads was seen. On 
April 22 several pairs of Valley Quail, 
European Partridge, and a few Bob-whites 
cultivated fields near 
Hermiston. Mr. Roy Fugate reported seeing 
7 Canada Geese, 2 Sandhill Cranes, 2 Lesser 
Snow Geese, 20 Mallards, and 12 Cinnamon 
Teal on one wet meadow in Grant County on 
April 19. During the last few days of April 
many spring arrivals, such as Western King- 
birds, Louisiana Tanagers, Rough-winged 
Swallows and Bullock’s Orioles were noted. 
On my return to Portland, on the 27th, Mr. 
Oakes reported the arrival of the Pacific 
Nighthawks on May 25. 
week earlier than 
appear at Portland. 

Early in May I again had the opportunity 
to visit the former great water-fowl nesting 
areas in the lake region of Harney County. 
Owing to sustained drought, water condi- 
tions in Harney Valley continued to become 
more and more deplorable for the birds as 
well as for the ranchers. Owing to the lack 
of snow in the mountains, Silvies River on 
the north is so low that no water reached 
Malheur Lake Federal Reservation this 
spring. Silver Creek is practically dry where 
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it reaches the valley, and the Blitzen River 
on the south is lower than previously known, 
so low, in fact, that no water reaches the 
reservation. The result is that Malheur Lake, 
former nesting-ground of millions of birds 
is completely dried up. The remnant of the 
former hordes of Ducks and Geese has 
moved into the swamps of the upper Blitzen 
where a goodly number of Mallards, Red- 
heads, Gadwalls, Cinnamon Teal, Pintails, 
and Shovellers are nesting, but the great 
colonies of White-faced Glossy Ibis, Faral- 
lon Cormorants, White Pelicans, Western 
and Eared Grebes, California and Ring- 
billed Gulls, Caspian and Forster’s Terns 
are gone until rain returns to the region. 
Only a few Avocets were noted along the 
Blitzen, and a few Long-billed Curlews were 
found in suitable localities. The colony of 
American Egrets at Potter Swamp has 
dwindled to a few pairs, but these birds were 
noted in considerable numbers along 40 to 
50 miles of swamp and meadowlands in the 
Blitzen Valley, and it is possible another 
nesting-site has been chosen. It was gratify- 
ing to see that the noble Sandhill Cranes 
were present in fair numbers, and it is to be 
hoped they can survive till better condi- 
tions return. A lone White-faced Glossy 
Ibis was noted on the 13th. On May 14, a 
brood of young Sage Hens was seen in the 
Steens Mountains. Several other families of 
these birds were reported during the next 
few days, and on May 17 I saw a flock of 31 
old males of this magnificent and unique 
game-bird. 

During the last of May the Klamath Lake 
region and adjacent territory was visited. 
Upper Klamath Lake water conditions are 
normal, but the great marshes to the north 
are dry, resulting in the forced abandon- 
ment of large areas of former nesting-grounds 
of Ducks and Geese. A large colony of 
Farallon Cormorants, Treganza’s Herons, 
and Black-crowned Night Herons was 
visited on May 30. Most of the eggs were 
hatched and some of the young of each 
species were about half grown. As a whole, 
Ducks were far below normal in numbers. 
Redheads, Mallards, and Cinnamon Teal 
were the most common. A number of non- 
breeding Lesser Scaups was seen. On May 
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31 an old male, with two female Barrow’s 
Golden-eyes, was seen on Paulina Lake.— 
STANLEY G. Jewett, Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco Recion.—Following the 
warm, dry weather of March, April, and 
early May, rains began again on May 23 
and were frequent until June 13. Winter 
birds disappeared very early, some three 
weeks before the latest dates on which they 
have been recorded. Hermit Thrushes were 
last seen on April 10; Audubon’s Warbler on 
April 15 (Audubon Association); Fox Spar- 
row on April 18 and Sharp-shinned Hawk on 
May 1 (Allen); Golden-crowned Sparrow on 
May 6 (Sumner) and Cedar Waxwing on 
May Summer visitants 
arriving after April 12: Lazuli Bunting on 
April 22; Russet-backed Thrush on April 23; 
Olive-sided Flycatcher and Wood Pewee on 
very near the 
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May 1. These dates are 
average, but the date of abundance was in 
almost every case later this year, in spite of 
the very early season. Between April 21 and 
May 20 there were scattering records of 
transients: Calliope Hummingbird in Straw- 
berry Canyon on April 21 (Dr. Grinnell); 
Bullock’s Oriole in Strawberry Canyon on 
April 27 (Allen); Mourning Dove on Uni- 
versity of California campus on May 3 
(Grinnell); Long-tailed Chat and Western 
Tanager in Mrs. Baird’s garden in Berkeley 
on May 10, and groups of Pileolated War- 
blers (probably Northern) on May 10. 
Cassin’s Vireo was recorded on the campus 
in Berkeley on May 7 by Miss Wythe, on 
May 16 by Dr. Grinnell, and on May 17 by 
the Audubon Association. 

A few records of the new generation are 
included to indicate Two 
families of very young Mallard ducklings on 
April 15 (Audubon Association); Pt. Pifos 
Juncos nearly grown on April 21 (Grinnell); 
young California Jays left nest on April 25; 
Western Flycatchers, young nearly grown, 
on April 27; several families of Bush-Tits on 
wing on May 1; young Vigors’s Wrens nearly 
grown on May 1 (Allen); young Barn Owls 
and nestling Bell’s Sparrows on May 6 
(Oakland Ornithological Club); Slender- 
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billed Nuthatches on wing on May 14; 
Western Robins still feeding young in inner 
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court of Life Sciences Building on May 17; 
Titmouse family on wing on May 18; family 
of very young California Quail on June 13. 
Western Mockingbirds have raised one 
brood and are busy with the second at 
Richmond where they nested last year, and 
nests are reported from Palo Alto and 
Benicia also. Members of the Oakland 
Ornithological Club found two Cowbird eggs 
in the nest of a Song Sparrow, proving the 
unwelcome approach of this species to the 
bay region. Carl Smith has again located 
the Spotted Owls near Phoenix Lake, and 
Commander and Mrs. Parmenter have again 
seen Phainopeplas near Palo Alto and also 
near San Mateo. 

Full notes on water-birds have been con- 
tributed by Commander and Mrs. Parmenter, 
and also by Mrs. Kelly. Initials will indicate 
the source of information. One White 
Pelican at Tomales Bay on April 21 (P.); 
Brown Pelicans at Land’s End (P.); 19 Red- 
breasted Mergansers on Bolinas Lagoon on 
May 15 (P.); 1 Farallon Black Rail on 
Olema Marsh on May 15 (P.); Semipalmated 
Plover last seen on May 26 (K.); Snowy 
Plover at Bay Farm Island on May 26 (K.); 
100 Black-bellied Plover on June 9 (P.); 
last record of Black and Ruddy Turnstone 
on May 26 (K.); last record of Hudsonian 
Curlew on June 7 (P.); one Long-billed 
Curlew on April 24 (K.); Wandering Tattler 
seen occasionally at Cliff House until May 
17 (P.); 300 Western Willets on April 19 
(P.), a few until May 12 (K.); a few Knots 
on April 19 and May 8 (P.) and May 26 (K.); 
Sandpipers disappeared about May 8 (P.); 
two seen May 26 (K.); Long-billed Dowit- 
chers apparently more abundant near 
Alameda until April 24 (K.); Marbled God- 
wits numerous on May 8 (P.), only one seen 
on May 26 (K.); 200 Avocets on April 19 
(P.), a few Avocets and Black-necked Stilts 
near Vallejo on May 6 (Collins); Northern 
Phalaropes most abundant on May 8 (P.); 
first Heermanns Gulls on June 6 (P.); Bona- 
parte’s Gulls abundant in migration until 
May 1o (Allen); many Forster’s Terns on 
April 19 and May 8; first Caspians on 
April 19, breeding colony large on May 8 
(P.); Greater Yellow-legs near Sunol on May 
9 (Allen).—Awme ta S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 
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A Fretp GuImpE TO THE BIRDS, GIVING 
FIELD-MARKS OF ALL SPECIES FOUND IN 
EASTERN NortH America. Text and 
Illustrations in Color and in Black and 
White. By Rocer Tory PETERSON. 
Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 1934. 16 mo. xvi + 167 pages; 
4 colored, 33 uncolored plates; 36 text- 
cuts. Price $2.75. 

This book is unique. It may be regarded 
as a supplement to every other general work 
covering, in whole or part, the birds of 
Eastern North America. It is not complete 
in itself, but no book on the birds of its 
region is complete without it. Its approach 
to its one problem of field-identification is 
thoroughly modernistic. Twenty years ago, 
or less, it could not have been written. It is 
based on nearly forty years of bird-study with 
a glass instead of a gun, and its appearance 
marks the date where sight-identification by 
an expert is accepted at whatever valuation 
he chooses to place upon it. But let not the 
field student of today, who never knew the 
gun, forget that his glass has won its stand- 
ing on a foundation which could have been 
laid only with the aid of the gun. To produce 
a work of this kind requires keen discrimina- 
tion and sympathetic observation, _field- 
experience with birds and birdmen, and 
exceptional skill as a draughtsman. These 
qualifications are all by Mr. 
Peterson. He has done a fine job. Of neces- 
sity he has been obliged to treat some debat- 
able subjects, and it is more difficult to be 
neutral‘ with a brush than with a pen. We 
miss measurements with the text and scales 
on the plates as data too closely related to 
his subject to be omitted, but their absence 
does not prevent us from offering our hearty 
congratulations on his success in blazing this 
new trail to bird-lore.—F. M. C. 
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Next to some means of identification, a 
‘local list’ is the most important publication 
in the bird-student’s library. With the assur- 
ance that the authors of the following papers 
speak with authority we therefore partic- 


ularly commend their works to ornithologists 
living in the regions of which they write. 


BIRDS OF THE CHICAGO REGION. By EDWARD 
Forp, Cottn C. SANForp and C. BLAIR 
CoursEN. Vol. V., Nos. 2 and 3. May, 
1934. Chicago Academy of Sciences, 2001 
North Clark St., Chicago. Price, 50 cents. 
The authors have included “371 species 

and subspecies of which 92 marked with an 
asterisk are either rare or of doubtful occur- 
rence. In general the first paragraph under 
each species gives its status, and references 
to published notes while the second para- 
graph gives migration- and breeding-date as 
compiled by Sanborn and Coursen.” 


Frety YEARS OF Brrp MIGRATION IN THE 
ANN ARBOR REGION OF MICHIGAN, 1880- 
1930. By Norman A. Woop and A. D. 
TINKER. Occ. Papers of the Museum of 
Zoblogy, University of Michigan. No. 
280. May 21, 1934. 

The migration dates of 212 species and 
subspecies are given. In addition, 26 perma- 
nent residents are listed. What volumes 
of experience are compressed within these 
tables! 


THe Brrps or CHURCHILL, MANITOBA. By 
Percy A. TAVERNER and GEORGE MIKSCH 
Sutron. Ann. Carn. Mus. Vol. XXIII. 
83 pages; 14 plates. 

A general description of the region and its 
bird-life and a summary of observations, 
including their own, on the 142 species of 
birds known from it. There are some capital 
photographs by Heydweiller, Pettingill, Jr., 
and Taverner. 


Brrps oF NuNIVAK ISLAND, ALASKA. By 
Harry Swartu. Pacific Avifauna No. 22, 
March 31, 1934. Cooper Ornithological 
Club, 2062 Escarpa Drive, Eagle Rock, 
Calif. 

Based on the collections and observations 
of the late Cyril Guy Harrold and dedicated 
to his memory. Pages 8 to 16 describe the 
island and the general character of its bird- 
life. Pages 17 to 64 present an annotated 
list of 109 species, a bibliography, and index 
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A REeEvisep List OF THE Birps oF SouTH- 


WESTERN CALIFORNIA. By GEORGE WrL- 

LETT. Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 21. 

December 1, 1933. Cooper Ornithological 

Club, 2062 Escarpa Drive, Eagle Rock, 

Calif. 

A Revision of Avifauna No. 7, 1912, this 
publication also covers “the Pacific Slope of 
Southern California, from, and including, 
Santa Barbara County to the Mexican 
boundary, and from the Summits of the 
Mountains to the Ocean, also including all 
the islands of the Santa Barbara group.” 
Records of occurrence are freely given and 
there are also data on nesting. 


DISTRIBUTIONAL CHECK-LIsST OF THE BIRDS 
OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. By E. A. 
KITCHIN. Northwest Fauna Series No. 1. 
February, 1934. Leo K. Couch, Room 1o1 
Old Capitol Bldg., Olympia, Wash. 

A briefly annotated check-list of 389 species 

and subspecies. A Hypothetical List of 39 

species and subspecies is added. 


Local Bird Journals 


Circumstances prevent a detailed review 
of the following publications. As the organs 
of local bird clubs they are of special interest 
to the bird-students living in the regions to 
which they refer, but they are all deserving 
of a wider than local circulation. 

Brrp News. Issued by the Brookline 
(Mass.) Bird Club. L. Raymond Talbot, 
President. Vol. V, No. 6, May, 1934; No. 7, 
June, 1934. 

THE CARDINAL. Published by the Audu- 
bon Society of the Sewickley Valley, Sewick- 
ley, Pa. Vol. III, No. 7, January, 1934. 

THE CHICKADEE. A quarterly magazine of 
Worcester County ornithology. Published 
by the Forbush Bird Club, Worcester, Mass. 
Vol. IV, No. 1, April, 1934. 

THe Fiicker. A quarterly published by 
the Minnesota Bird Club. Kenneth Car- 
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lander, Secretary-Treasurer, 4227 Harriet 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Vol. VI, No. 1, 
Feb.; No. 2, May, 1934. 

THE Forma NaturRAList. Published 
quarterly by the Florida Audubon Society, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. Vol. VII, No. 2 
January; No. 3, April, 1934. 

THe Micrant. Published quarterly by 
the Tennessee Ornithological Society. George 
B. Woodring, Editor-Treasurer, 1414 Strat- 
ton Ave., Nashville, Tenn. Vol. V, No. 1, 
March, 1934. 

THE Morretet. Published triannually, 
by the Pacific Northwest Bird and Mammal 
Society. Leo K. Couch, Room tor, Old 
Capitol Bldg., Olympia, Wash. Vol. XV, 
No. 1, January, 1934. 

Tue Nicut Heron. A magazine of mid- 
western ornithology. John O. Felker, Editor, 
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THe NEBRASKA BirpD Review. Published 
quarterly by the Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union. Edited by Myron H. Swenk, 1410 
N. 37th St., Lincoln, Nebr. Vol. II, No. 1, 
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THe Raven. Bulletin of the Virginia 
Society of Ornithology. J. J. Murray, 
Editor, Lynchburg, Va. Vol. V, No. 1, 
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Tue Repstart. Published monthly by 
the Brooks Bird Club. Edited by Tom 
Shields, Oglebay Park, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Vol. I, No. 5, May, 1934. 

Sr. Louts Brrp Cius BuLtetin. Elizabeth 
Gelterman, Secretary, 3325 Bell Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. Vol. III, No. 1, January; No. 2, 
February; No. 3, March; No. 4, April; No. 
5, May, 1934. The issue for January con 
tains an admirable portrait of the late Otto 
Widmann, with tributes to the memory of 
this fine old ornithologist. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


WE BELIEVE that only those students who 
began their study of birds with a gun, and 
who formed the acquaintance of most of the 
birds of their locality by shooting them, fully 
realize the significance to field ornithology 
of the appearance of Mr. Peterson’s ‘Field 
Guide,’ reviewed on a preceding page. Nor 
can the birdman (we refuse to relinquish this 
term to the aviator, who is properly a man- 
bird) of the present generation conceive of 
the conditions under which his predecessors 
worked. The study collection of the Ameri- 
can Museum the first time we saw it con- 
tained a scattering assemblage of some 300 
skins which would have been of small assist- 
ance to the young men who resort to it today 
to confirm some ‘sight’ record. And sight 
identifications of rare and unusual birds that 
have not been so confirmed have, as a rule, 
no standing in our annals. The older orni- 
thologist recalls Coues’ advice to “shoot an 
unknown bird on sight,’’* and, if we are not 
mistaken, even Burroughs in the earlier 
editions of ‘Wake Robin’ wrote “shoot your 
bird, don’t stand and ogle it with a glass.” 
But the growing number of bird-books, the 
rise of bird-artists, led by Louis Fuertes, the 
influence of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, and of the Audubon Societies, the 
introduction of bird-study into schools and 
colleges combined to increase the number of 
trained ornithologists. Kindred tastes in- 
duced the formation of bird clubs and other 


*Key to North American Birds.’ 1884, p. 11. 
est of all manuals. 
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centers for the dissemination of knowledge 
and experience. For it is especially note- 
worthy that not only were the earlier orni- 
thologists more or less isolated, but as hunters 
and collectors they preferred to go alone. 
The rare bird that may make an addition to 
the ‘life list’? of as many people as can see it 
would make only one skin. 

So the ‘life list’ has taken the place of the 
collection, and the census has replaced the 
bag, and with this change in objective has 
come a change in method. Where the hunter 
sought solitude the observer seeks com- 
panionship. “Field birding,” writes Mr. 
Peterson, “as most of us engage in it is a 
game—a most absorbing game. As we 
become more proficient, we attempt to 
list as many birds as we can in a day. The 
May ‘big day’ or ‘century run,’ where the 
day’s goal is a hundred species or more, is the 
apogee of this sort of thing. 

“Old-timers,” he adds, ‘minimize the 
scientific value of this type of birdwork. 
Truly, it has but little.” But is it essential 
that our relations with birds be scientific in 
order that we may reap in large measure of 
their value to man? Recalling the man who 
“loved flowers and hated botany” can we 
not go a-birding without feeling that we must 
make some contribution to the science of 
ornithology? When, thirty-four years ago, 
Brrp-LoreE established a Christmas Bird 
Census, it was the hunters’ instinct and 
spirit of competition to which we appealed 
and, if we are not mistaken, it is these 
elemental traits, rather than interest in the 
science of ornithology, that still animates 
the census-taker. Nor is there any reason 
why he should apologize for it. 

“Recognition,” Mr. Peterson admits, ‘‘is 
not the end and aim of ornithology,” but it 
certainly is the beginning and nowhere will 
the novice find better training or less sparing 
discipline than as a member of a band of 
bird-listers. If he goes no further he has 
made friends among both birds and men who 
will add endlessly to the joy of life. But he 
has gone further. He has contributed to a 
fund of information which becomes cumula- 
tively more valuable. 


He is to be envied who began his study of birds with this“great- 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE STARLING 


With photographs by A. A. Aten, Ph.D. 


IN JUVENILE PLUMAGE WE ARE PLAIN GRAY, 
LIKE FEMALE COWBIRDS 


Well, here we are, and 
believe me, we have come 
to stay. We like your fair 
country, and whether you 
like us or not, your country 
likes us, and we are good 
for it. Never in the Old 
World did our ancestors 
have such fertile fields teem- 
ing with cutworms and 
millipedes, such shade tiees 
loaded with canker worms 
and other caterpillars, such 
cherry trees loaded with 
fruit, so many wild grapes 
and_ wild _fruit-bearing 
shrubs, so much wasted 
food about your cities, and 
all with so little competi- 
tion. Your native birds 
have been dumb not to take 
advantage of such a boun- 
teous offering and become 
more prolific. Only the 


Robins, Blackbirds, and Crows seem to have realized their opportunity to 
populate your rich country, and even they do not offer us much competition. 

It doesn’t take much intelligence to be successful in a country like this. 
One merely has to be adaptable and omnivorous. Don’t specialize so much 
that when one food-supply fails you can’t shift to another, and, above all 
else, realize opportunities when they arise. Don’t wait for them to come to 
you; go after them. You have got to be aggressive if you want to get ahead of 
the other fellow. Quite naturally, the other chap will hate you and few will 
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WE LOVE TO BATHE IN PUDDLES 


(The spangles are an evidence of first winter plumage) 


like you, but people are sure to admire you when you have attained success, 
and then they may forget how you reached the pinnacle. At least, that is my 
philosophy, if birds have any, and you don’t have to look far in this country 
to see that my kind are inheriting the earth. But don’t misunderstand me. 
I bear no malice toward any other species; I will even take my chances with 
the Hawks and Owls. But any bird that is content to sit around and sing and 
chase others of his kind out of his territory and, as soon as food gets a little 
scarce, to hop off for the South, doesn’t deserve to succeed like us who stay on 
the job the year round and are always ready to coéperate with our fellows, 
even during the nesting season. 

So many birds are unwilling to learn or to change their habits in the least, 
even when the whole world is changing. If the drought lowers the water in the 
marshes, the Ducks won’t lay any eggs; if the grass gets a little too long in 
the pasture, the Horned Larks desert it; if the shrubbery in the garden is 
pruned, the Catbirds move out; and so on with most of your native birds. 
Each one thinks he has got to have the whole countryside to himself, or at 
least quite an area around his nest where there are no others of his kind. And 
such fighting and bickering as goes on in the spring when they are selecting 
their nesting-places! 

Now look at us Starlings. We like privacy too during the nesting season 
and wouldn’t mind having a whole lawn and garden to ourselves and a whole 
barn for a nesting-place. But we don’t insist on it. If nesting-places are really 
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scarce around town, twenty-five or thirty of us may nest in one steeple; imagine 
Robins doing that. Of course, your Martins and other Swallows nest in colonies, 
and maybe we learned the trick from them, but they are so specialized that 
thev really don’t count. One good cold May with no insects might clean them 
out entirely while it would have no effect on us. 

We don’t mind learning from any bird, if it is to our advantage, and some- 
times even if we do not particularly profit by it. Just listen to our songs, for 
example. We have quite a vocabulary, inherited from our ancestors, most of 
which, unfortunately, is not very harmonious, but, with a little practice, we 


OUR EGGS ARE PALE BLUE, LIKE ROBINS’, AND UNSPOTTED 


can learn to imitate the song of almost any bird. You don’t need to be surprised 
any more if you hear the call of a Bob-White coming out of the top of a tree 
and, a moment later, from the same spot, the song of a Wood Thrush, the 
whistle of a Wood Pewee, the scolding of a Chickadee, the caw of a Crow, 
the sweet melody of a White-throat, and the clucking of a fowl. Don’t expect 
a whole flock of birds; just look for one of us Starlings and remember “‘imita- 
tion is the sincerest flattery.” Even though we may replace some of your 
native birds, if you close your eyes you can still listen to their songs. 

You know we haven’t been in this country very long. Of course, with a 
new generation once a year, it should not take as long to Americanize us as 
it has some of the other immigrants that have come to this country. I don’t 
suppose we will ever change our plumage for more gaudy American colors— 
evolution of structure is too slow for that; but don’t be surprised if we change 
our habits somewhat as time goes on, for we are quick to learn. Indeed, we 
have already learned to migrate more than when we were first introduced to 
this good land. 

For ten years after 1890 and 1891, when Eugene Schieffelin made the first 
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really successful introduction of Starlings into Central Park, we were unknown 
except in the immediate vicinity of New York City, though by that time we 
nested commonly all over New York and Brooklyn. During the next ten 
years we spread in all directions for perhaps 200 miles, but still moved but 
little during the winter, being content to assemble in large flocks in the coastal 
marshes or in steeples accessible to garbage dumps. But gradually we learned 
from your Grackles and Red-wings that there was much virtue in moving 
southward with cold weather, and, nowadays, some of us New York and New 
England birds are as regular as the Blackbirds in their migration. Indeed, we 
often travel with them, 
assembling in the marshes 
to roost and scattering dur- 
ing the days until we get 
to Ohio or Kentucky or 
Tennessee or the very heart 
of your Capital City. The 
fact is, we are quite un- 
popular tourists in Wash- 
ington during the winter, 
because we all like to get 
together for the night, and 
the most satisfactory place 


from our standpoint seems 


to be on the buildings and JUST HATCHED, WITH EYES STILL CLOSED AND LONG 
GRAY DOWN ON THEIR UPPERPARTS 


shade trees along Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. We don’t mind the electric signs and the glaring headlights 
and all the noises of the big city. Indeed, we feel safer there than out in the 
woods or in the marshes where some Owl or ’possum is always disturbing 
our slumbers. 

I imagine we are quite unpopular with the property owners, too, and even 
with the pedestrians beneath us, on account of the litter. I must admit also 
that there is a little odor to each one of us which, because of our poorly devel- 
oped olfactory sense, we do not mind at all but which becomes quite penetrat- 
ing when 10,000 of us are assembled together. I have been told that it is notice- 
able for long distances around our roosts, 

But, anyway, we don’t let a little thing like that spoil our pleasure in our 
sojourn in Washington during the winter. So many people there are interested 
in feeding the birds during the winter that we don’t suffer from hunger, even 
when all the dogwood and hackberries and persimmons are gone. And every 
evening before going to roost we go through our aérial maneuvers and almost 
rival the Air Corps with the precision of our movements, swooping, wheeling, 
and spiraling in a dense cloud, in true military fashion as though we were 
ready at a moment’s notice to defend the city. 
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I said we were first successfully introduced into this country in 1890 and 
1891, but, as with other species, quite a number of sporadic efforts were made 
to get us started, even as early as 1874 in Cincinnati, and 1875 in Quebec. I 
understand they have all they want of us in Cincinnati now, especially during 
the winter. Between 1884 and 1892 seven or eight attempts were made to 
naturalize us in Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey, and even in 
Portland, Ore., but none was successful as too few birds were liberated at a 
time. It speaks well, however, for the love which people bore us at that time 
in the Old World that they could not be happy without us after they had 
themselves emigrated to America. I must admit, however, that even in England 
today we are not quite so popular as we were formerly, for there also we have 
increased enormously, especially during winter, when we often assemble in 
roosts by the tens of thousands. In this country we are now well established 
from Nova Scotia to Florida and as far west as Wisconsin and Texas, and 
before many years have passed I think we will have spread to the Rockies, 
though I must say we do not care for the prairies nor the dense forests unless 
there are some habitations with the additional food-supply which they afford. 

Perhaps if we were more brightly colored—tike your Orioles or Tanagers— 
you might like us better. I don’t believe so, however, for some people don’t 
like Blue Jays; and Magpies, I am told, are quite unpopular in the West. 
Like some of your modern girls, perhaps, they certainly command attention 
but inspire little real affection. After all, we are quite handsome if you see 
us close by, so that we no longer appear plain black with slightly browner wings. 
During the summer our heads and breasts and backs are beautifully glossed 
with iridescent greens and purples and our bills are bright yellow. Our females 
are often just as bright as we are, though their eyes are usually lighter brown 
and the bases of their bills not quite so bluish. In the fall and winter our 
bills are a dark brown color and our feathers are spangled with tan specks. 
These wear off, however, with the coming of spring, just as our bills are becom- 
ing yellow. Our youngsters during their first winter are even more heavily 
spangled than we are but they, too, wear off the spots by April. In their first 
(juvenile) plumage, which they wear when they leave the nest, they are dark 
gray, like female Cowbirds, but they lose all these feathers during the late 
summer and by September have come into their spangled winter plumage. 
Some people confuse us with your native Blackbirds, but you know we do 
not even belong to the same family. If you examine us carefully you will find 
that our bills are relatively much wider at the base than any of the Blackbirds, 
our nostrils have a scale-like covering, and our wings have one more primary 
feather, even though it is less than half the length of the second one. In the 
true Blackbirds this feather is always lacking. 

To the casual observer, however, Starlings look very much like Blackbirds 
except that they have relatively shorter tails and longer bills and more pointed 
wings. Our flight, too, is much swifter and more direct, with no undulations. 
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When traveling in flocks we usually do not string out, either in lines like 
Grackles or in files like Red-wings, but stay in a compact formation at times 
almost ball-like; and people marvel at the precision of our maneuvers. 

On the ground we walk instead of hopping, much as do the Grackles, but 
we use a slightly more jerky gait, and we are continually flipping over dead 
leaves and sticks for the millipedes and cutworms hiding beneath. You might 
be surprised if you could see what force we can exert by merely opening our 
bills. Sparrows and Gros- 
beaks have powerful bills 
for cracking seeds but ours 
work just the reverse. We 
insert the flattened tip of 
our closed bills beneath a 
stone and by merely open- 
ing our mouths flip it over. 
Should you hold a bit of 
food between your thumb 
and forefinger, I doubt that 
you could pinch it suffi- 
ciently to prevent me from 
wedging my bill between 
and prying them apart to 
get the morsel. 

I told you that many of 
us have learned to copy the 
Blackbirds in migrating but 
some of us older birds stay 
all winter near our summer 
homes and even roost on 


our old nests, though more 
often we come together in YOU MIGHT BE SURPRISED AT THE QUANTITY OF CUT- 
some steeple or cupola for WORMS AND OTHER DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS WE CON- 
the night. By April, how- 

ever, most of these roosts break up and we males spend more and more 
time about our nest-sites, singing and twitching our wings in the excitement 
of the days soon to come. By late April, a female usually puts in an appear- 
ance and together we may renovate the old nesting cavity. I must say we 
males are better at pitching out the old material than in gathering new, but 
whenever we find a particularly good feather we always bring it back and 
tuck it into the nest. In this respect we are quite like our fellow-countrymen, 
the House Sparrows, rather than like the males of most of your native birds 
that never help at all in nesf-building. I really think they have something 
to learn from us in domestic coéperation. 
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THE OPEN DOOR REVEALS THE NEST AND YOUNGSTERS INSIDE 


Then, too, after the eggs are laid we take our turns incubating them, and 
if there are several good nesting-places around the barn we do not try to 
monopolize them all, the way your Wrens do, and many times our nests are 
within a few feet of each other. 

I must say, however, that when nesting-sites are scarce (and we do insist 
on nesting in some sort of cavity), we do not hesitate to oust a Flicker or a Blue- 
bird if we have to, and we sometimes call on our friends to help us do it. If 
you will supply us with plenty of nest-boxes, however, we will not interfere 
with your Flickers and Bluebirds. Neither are we particular about the box so 
long as the entrance hole is at least 144 inches in diameter. Many a time I 
have nested in a cranny over the barn door, behind a loose stone in the coping, 
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or between the walls of an old building. One summer I raised two broods in 
an old switch-box on a telephone pole in which a Flicker had very kindly 
drilled a hole. Even when the door was opened I did not hesitate to continue 
feeding the youngsters as though nothing had happened. 

Our eggs are pale blue, unspotted, and almost exactly like Robins’, though 
we usually have more of them—say, six or seven instead of three or four. 
That is one reason why we have been able to increase so rapidly, especially 
as we regularly have two or even three broods. Another reason for our success- 
ful conquest of this country is that we waste no eggs and our infant mortality 
is very low. It takes about the same time to hatch our eggs as it does a Robin’s 
—twelve to fourteen days—but we are much more careful to see that our 
youngsters do not leave the nest until they are well able to fly. Young Robins 
often leave the nest when they are only twelve or fourteen days old, and, of 
course, get down on the ground where they fall easy prey to cats. Seldom do 
you find a young Starling on the ground until he is well able to care for himself. 
We keep them in the nest about three weeks, and when they leave they can 
fly and perch in trees out of harm’s way. There we care for them for another 
two weeks, or at least I do while my mate renovates the nest or builds a new 
one and starts another brood. 

By the middle or last of June the youngsters of our first brood have joined 
others of their kind and are assembled in flocks of sometimes 500 to 1000 
individuals. I suppose they help to make us unpopular, for they have to eat 
and when they descend on a cherry tree there are not many cherries left after 
ten minutes. They are likewise blamed for destroying sweet corn and eating 
grain but really we care little for either and it is the Blackbirds that are more 
to blame for this. What we really like most is to find a field where the hay 
has been recently cut and where grasshoppers abound. That is where we pay 
for some of the cherries we eat. Another place is on the lawns and golf-courses 
where the sod is infested with white grubs or Japanese beetles, or a potato- 
field infested with millipedes. Indeed, those who are not raising cherries or 
berries have every reason to thank the good man who brought us over to this 
country which needs our services so badly. 
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QUESTIONS 


When and by whom was the Starling first successfully introduced into North America? 
Were there any previous attempts? When and where? 

What is the native home of the Starling? 

Is it loved and admired in the Old World? 

What are some of the good traits of the Starling? 

What are some of its objectionable habits? 

Why has it been so successful in its adoption of this country? 

Is the Starling migratory in this country? Has it always been so? 

How far has the Starling now spread in North America? 

Is the natural voice of the Starling musical and is it a good mimic of other birds? 
Describe the breeding plumage of the male Starling. How is the female different? 

. How is the juvenile plumage different from the adult? How is the first winter plumage 


different from the adult winter plumage? 


Is there a spring moult or what changes do occur? 

Are Starlings gregarious during the winter? Where do they roost? 

Is the Starling ever gregarious in nesting? Is it preferably so? 

. To what family do the Starlings belong? How are they different from Blackbirds? 
How does the Starling resemble the Grackle and how is it different? 

. Where does the Starling nest and how many broods does it have? 

Does the male bird assist in nest-building and incubation? 

Describe the Starling’s eggs. What is the period of incubation? 

Describe the newly hatched young. 

How long are young Starlings in the nest? Is this of any advantage to them? 

Do Starlings interfere with the nesting of other birds? What is the best cure for this? 
. What do young Starlings do when able to shift for themselves? Are they sometimes 


destructive? 
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What is the economic status of the Starling? 


KING RAIL ON NEST 
Photographed by S. A. Grimes, Erie County, N. Y., June, 1927 
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two hundred children participating. These 
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North America,’ or Bailey’s ‘Handbook of 
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sisting of sets of Summer Bird Cards. 
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Wilma Bewick, Gary 
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Missouri ..... Louise Crooks, Clinton 
Nebraska ..... Kathryn Tondreau, Allen 
Nevada ...... Weiland Henry, Las Vegas 
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New York ....Lydia J. Tufts, Oneida 


North Carolina .Hazel Grady, Morganton 
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Washington . ..Harriet Wyse, Spokane 
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Wisconsin ....Donald Lewis, Stevens Point 
New Brunswick (Canada) 

Frank Sayre, Moncton 
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THE VALUE OF BIRDS TO MY STATE 


By WILMA BEWICK 


I belong to a family of bird-lovers. We all 
watch eagerly for the first Robin. About 
once a month we take a trip to study birds. 
Father thinks we should know the birds of 
our own State before we travel elsewhere. 
Since father doesn’t work week-ends any- 
more, we have wonderful times together. 

Our first trip was to the Dunes. Of course, 


WILMA BEWICK, WINNER OF THE GRAND 
PRIZE, IS HERE SEEN WITH TWO ORPHAN 


BLUE JAYS FOR WHICH SHE IS CARING 
we waded along the storm-beach. There 
must have been a picnic the day before be- 
cause the beach was not so clean, but the 
Sea Gulls were cleaning it up as fast as they 
could by eating all the refuse. As we rested, 
a flock of Sandpipers ran along the water’s 
edge, eating beetles that had blown into the 
water and washed up on the sand. 

In the evening we watched the Night- 
hawks, Barn and Bank Swallows clean up the 
air. We were glad to see flocks of them at 
work because the mosquitoes were very bad. 

Our next trip was to my uncle’s farm near 
Lafayette. It was spring and everything 


looked so green and fresh. After breakfast, 
I went outside where I saw Towhees and 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks eating potato 
beetles, Wrens eating insects, Meadowlarks 
eating grasshoppers, beetles, and caterpillars. 
The Warblers were cleaning up the fruit trees. 

We had an early lunch that day so we 
could get started on our hike to the meadow. 
The first bird we saw was the Bobolink, 
swinging up and down on a long stem of 
grass. Every once in a while he would fly 
away to get some weed seeds or a grass- 
hopper, and come back to the same place. 
I went on a little farther and I happened to 
see something in the grass in front of me. 
What do you think it was? Well, I’ll tell you. 
It was a mother Pheasant feeding insects to 
her young. I didn’t want to annoy her so I 
went away quietly. The Goldfinch was 
flitting from bush to bush, picking up weed 
seeds and insects as he went along. 

In the evening we were sitting around a 
fire out-of-doors roasting marshmallows and 
talking. I didn’t roast many because you 
can’t talk, kill mosquitoes, and listen to the 
different bird-calls at the same time. I 
watched the Nighthawks and Whip-poor- 
wills clear the sky of mosquitoes and other 
harmful insects. 

Our third journey was to Brown County 
where we stayed at a tourists’ camp. We 
went to the woods the next day. We saw 
Bluebirds and Rose-breasted Grosbeaks eat- 
ing beetles and grasshoppers, and Wood- 
peckers eating larve out of the trees. Some 
of the more friendly birds flew down near us. 
The Robin was busily eating worms. On 
our way back to the tourists’ camp we saw 
birds of every description. Among them, of 
course, were Orioles eating click beetles and 
bark-lice, and Flickers running their sticky 
tongues down ant-holes and eating hundreds 
of ants. Cuckoos were eating hairy cater- 
pillars. 

When we reached camp, we got out our 
Farmers’ Bulletin, put out by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and looked up 
some of these birds’ records. We found that 
one Mourning Dove can eat 7,500 oxalis 
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seeds. A Quail can eat 5,000 weed seeds in 
a day. A Scarlet Tanager can eat 630 gypsy 
A Chick- 


adee ate 21 female cankerworm moths, each 


moth larvz in eighteen minutes. 


containing 185 eggs 

We watched a pair of Wrens feed their 
babies. They made 53 trips in one hour, 
each time bringing an insect, caterpillar, or 
moth miller 

One 
received a letter inviting us to grandfather’s 


day near Thanksgiving-time we 
farm near Crown Point for Thanksgiving 
dinner. We accepted the invitation because 
it would be a fine chance to see the winter 
birds as well as visit grandmother and grand- 
We got there just as the sun was 
We the Brown 


father. 


going down could see 
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Creepers going up the trees, and the White- 
breasted Nuthatch coming down, thus rid- 
ding the whole tree of insects’ eggs and 
larve. I looked out of the window and saw 
Cardinals, Chickadees, Blue Jays, and King- 
lets at grandmother’s feeding station and 
suet-boxes. How we enjoyed watching them! 

We have birds cleaning up the air, trees, 
meadows, rivers, and marshes. Everywhere 
you go you see birds. What a help they are 
to all of us! They are busy destroying pests 
or cheering us with their songs. What would 
this fair State of Indiana be like if we had no 
teathered friends? 

I hope I have shown in this story the value 
of birds, both to humans and plants, in our 
State of Indiana 


REPORT OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB ACTIVITIES 


The twenty-fourth year of the Association’s 
educational work among the children came 
to a close on June 1, 1934, with an enrolment 
of 102,119 members, an increase of more 
than 17,000 over the records for the previous 
year. 

This bare recital of enrolment gives no 
impression of the many activities which have 
been carried on by the various clubs under 
the leadership of teachers or other sponsors. 
Large numbers of nesting boxes and feeding 
stations have been built and erected. In- 
numerable club meetings have been held in 
connection with which valuable lessons in 
bird-study and bird-protection have been 
taught. Many clubs have put on bird plays 
and pageants; others have taken field-trips 


and made notes on the arrival and departure 
of the birds, which have been recorded on a 
bulletin board. 

This year the Association carried on an 
Essay Contest, an account of which is given 
elsewhere in this department of Brrp-Lore. 

Those who have not had extensive personal 
experience in visiting Junior Audubon Clubs 
and noting their varied activities have little 
conception of their value or of the outreach 
of the influence flowing from this phase of 
the Association’s educational program. 

It is fitting that an expression of apprecia- 
tion be made here to all friends and members 
of the Association whose financial support 
has enabled us to carry on during the past 
year. 


ANNUAL SUMMARY OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS AND 
MEMBERS ENROLLED UNDER THE CHILDREN’S 
EDUCATIONAL FUND, ENDING JUNE 1, 1934 


States Clubs Members 
Alabama 8 368 
Alaska . I 28 
Arizona 2 107 
Arkansas 12 370 
California 98 4,008 
Colorado : 15 621 
Connecticut 131 5,387 
Delaware “> .' 134 
District of Columbia . e 178 
DRS << oS Os <. % 4 ee 809 


States Clubs Members 
Georgia . 77 2,215 
Idaho . . i Se _s 305 
Illinois . . . 98 4,007 
Indiana . ‘ : . 8 2,010 
_. ae es a 1,846 
Kansas. . . eee 1,200 
Kentucky . 5. ae ade oro 1,761 
IR 9a.) ook a lak as 63 
Ws ch kk ee ee 1,126 
Maryland ....2+0s & 1,146 
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Stales Clubs Members 
Massachusetts .... . . 230 8,286 
Michigan. . . oar “de ar 2,819 
Minnesota . . ah — 3,324 
Mississippi ike enee 185 
Missouri . ; _ 32 1,390 
Montana . eee ee. 532 
Nebraska. . . . en 544 
Nevada ... ; ‘ i, oa 160 
New Hampshire . . £2 849 
New Jersey . so ae a 3,638 
New Mexico . a j 5 187 
New York R : 338 15,522 
North Carolina . » ey 637 
North Dakota 7 446 
Obie... ; . 181 6,881 
Oklahoma . . . 2 566 
ee ae 1,098 
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States Clubs Members 
Pennsylvania . . . .. oe 11,250 
Rhode Island . . : . < 174 
South Carolina . . ah. 391 
South Dakota. . . 4 309 
Tennessee . . ; ; 17 707 
Texas “a ee . 46 1,914 
ee oe 768 
Vermont ..... : 7 429 
Virginia .... 25 1,039 
Washington ; : 23 1,125 
West Virginia . 28 1,159 
Wisconsin 80 3,472 
Wyoming . ; 5 ae 225 
Canada ‘ 102 3,750 
Porte Rico ...... > 40 
Rs. 6a. 8 

Totals . 2,452 102,119 


THE WILD-LIFE SANCTUARY MOVEMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By ROBERT P. ALLEN 
PART III: AUDUBON SANCTUARIES 


One of the most important activities of 
the Audubon Association is the special pro- 
tection of certain types of birds by means of 
sanctuaries. It is not possible to establish 
permanent refuges for all classes of our 
native birds. Many of them are migratory; 
others are widely scattered in their distri- 
bution throughout the country. In some 
instances their habits bring together in a 
limited area large numbers of birds during 
the breeding season, or, in winter, on a 
restricted feeding-ground. Thus, in the case 
of certain sea-birds and most of the wading 
birds the ‘rooking season,’ as it is called in 
parts of the South, concentrates Terns, Gulls, 
Herons, Egrets, and other birds in com- 
paratively small areas. These nesting-places 
make ideal sanctuaries, provided a guard is 
placed over them during the months in 
which the birds are resident. Ducks and 
Geese will gather in winter at favored feed- 
ing-places, particularly where there is no 
shooting to disturb them. Small land-birds, 
migratory and resident alike, are readily 
attracted to a given area if it is provided 
with an abundance of their natural require- 
ments. 

It is in the colonial type of bird sanctuary, 
however, that the absence of special protec- 
tion offers the various destructive agencies 
their great opportunity. For this reason the 


Audubon Association has devoted most of 
its efforts along these lines to this class of 
refuge. Sanctuaries for small land-birds and 
a large wintering area for Ducks and Geese 
are also maintained, but our list of areas 
guarded is composed chiefly of breeding 
colonies and rookeries. 

The results of some thirty years of Audu- 
bon warden service in various parts of the 
country show conclusive evidence of the great 
value of this work. At the turn of the cen- 
tury the first Audubon wardens were em- 
ployed in Maine, and the work was begun 
of bringing back the Gulls and Terns, whose 
numbers had been sadly decimated by the 
agents of the millinery feather trade. Soon 
the Audubon warden work began in the 
South where the Herons, Egrets, and Ibises 
were in grave danger of speedy extermination. 

The work went on slowly and in some 
localities there were seemingly unsurmount- 
able obstacles. Even after a number of years 
of effort Florida presented such difficulties 
that when the second of our wardens was 
killed by plume-hunters it was decided to 
give up all attempts at warden service in the 
southern tip of the state, and for some time 
protective effort there was curtailed. With 
the help of improved laws and greater success 
in securing funds with which to work, the 
warden campaign was again extended, 
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One of the chief hindrances in these 
activities has always been the difficulty of 
raising sufficient funds for paying the guards 
and for conducting exploration to discover 
existing colonies. Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson has 
made a record in these fields that can hardly 
be surpassed. His untiring efforts in search- 
ing out colonies for more than thirty years, 
and administering the warden service, has 
given him a first-hand knowledge of rookery 
and colonial bird-life and makes his judgment 
invaluable in carrying on this phase of the 
Association’s work. The details of these 
campaigns are too numerous for inclusion 
here, and the true significance of the long 
struggle is perhaps brought out most effec- 
tively by a comparison of conditions then 
and now. 

The increase of Herons, Egrets, and Ibises 
in the southern states, as well as the increase 
of Gulls and Terns all along the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts of the United States, is remark- 
able evidence of the success of an effective 
warden system. In 1900 and 1901 William 
Dutcher estimated the sea-bird population 
of the Maine coast at 20,000. Thirty-one 
years later, the writer, in company with 
Arthur H. Norton, of Portland, made a 
survey of conditions on the Maine coast. At 
that time we estimated that there were more 
than 80,000 birds of 14 species nesting in 181 
colonies. Under protection the Herring Gull, 
Great Black-backed Gull, and Double- 
crested Cormorant have extended their 
respective breeding-ranges. Doubtless this 
extension indicates a resumption of original 
breeding territory due to the return of more 
normal conditions. Both Terns and Gulls 
have greatly increased and the latter have 
become so numerous that we receive many 
complaints of their depredations. In recent 
years we have removed protection from those 
islands where only Herring Gulls are nesting. 

In the South the Roseate Spoonbill, for a 
time on the edge of oblivion, now finds a 
safe haven in two Audubon sanctuaries in 
Texas, where several hundred are success- 
fully breeding. The American and Snowy 
Egrets are becoming more abundant in all 
the southern states and their breeding-range 
is spreading northward. Recently Julian K. 
Potter, of Collingswood, N. J., took the 


writer to a nesting colony of American Egrets 
that he had found in a swamp in southern 
New Jersey. This is the first record of the 
breeding of this species in New Jersey since 
Alexander Wilson mentioned it as nesting in 
this section more than 100 years ago. The 
Reddish Egret, formerly rare, has become a 
common breeder along the coast of Texas, 
now nesting as far east as West Bay, near 
Galveston Island. 

The success of our sanctuary work does 
not mean that the desired end has been 
accomplished. The job is far from done. 
Florida, as always, presents a constant 
problem, and although the Association has 
been able to maintain a year-round warden 
force in the most critical regions, with three 
men on duty during the rookery season, 
Herons, Egrets, and Ibises are still being 
killed in certain areas, and only added finan- 
cial support will make full warden protection 
possible. The plume trade is not dead and 
the lives of our south Florida wardens are 
still threatened by the emissaries of that 
trade, and by those who kill Ibises for food. 

It is a large part of the duties of the Sanc- 
tuary Department to keep informed regard- 
ing the location of important bird colonies so 
that the limited funds at our disposal may 
be applied to the greatest advantage. Natur- 
ally, we give special consideration to those 
colonies which in our judgment are the most 
important from various standpoints. Some- 
times well-meaning people fail to understand 
why we seem unwilling to hire a warden to 
guard a small local colony of birds that has 
aroused their enthusiasm. It is necessary 
that we maintain a broad scope of interest, 
considering each species on the basis of its 
distribution throughout the United States. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that the 
best service we can render in these under- 
takings is to seek to increase the numbers of 
each species as a whole, rather than to at- 
tempt to protect, at random, every small 
colony that is brought to our attention. 

Through the codperation of state game 
commissions, nature clubs, and many individ- 
uals we receive much valuable information 
regarding local conditions. 

More than 50 species and subspecies of 
water-birds are protected in the 130 different 
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areas under our guardianship during the 
present These include islands, 
marshes, sand or shell beaches, and man- 
grove forests. They may vary in size from a 
granite rock a fraction of an acre in extent 
to a section of Louisiana wild-fowl marsh 
One 


season. 


comprising more than 26,000 acres. 
sanctuary lies close to the Canadian border 
and another is not many miles north of the 
Rio Grande. The Association owns 26,383 
acres, leases 3,872 acres, and occupies other 
areas of different acreage by consent of the 
owners. It is important to remember that as 
long as these lands are kept as sanctuaries 
their permanence as wilderness areas is like- 
Extent, however, is by no 
means the criterion; and a few scrubby acres 


wise assured. 


occupied by a colony of Roseate Spoonbills, 
for example, is infinitely more valuable to 
us as a sanctuary than hundreds of acres of 
beautifully wooded hills that support only 


SANCTUARIES OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
AUDUBON SOCIETIES, 


MAINE: 
1. Machias Colonies (12 islands). 


2. Jonesport Colonies (2 islands). 

3. Duck Islands (2 islands). 

4. Matinicus Rock (1 island). 

5. Muscle Ridge Colonies (4 islands). 
6. Little Green Island (1 island). 

7. Metinic Colonies (4 islands). 

8. Kennebec Tern Colonies (2 islands). 


g. Casco Bay Colonies (11 islands). 

Principal Species Protected: Leach’s Petrel; 
Double-crested Cormorant; Great Blue 
Heron; American Eider; Great Black-backed 
Gull; Laughing Gull; Common _ Tern; 
Arctic Tern; Roseate Tern; Black Guillemot; 
Atlantic Puffin. 
CONNECTICUT: 

ro. Connecticut Tern Colonies (13 islands). 

Principal Species Protected: Common and 
Roseate Terns. 
New York: 

11. Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary (12 acres). 

12. Staten Island Bird Sanctuary (50 
acres). 

Principal Species Protected: Small land- 
birds. 
VIRGINIA: 

13. Cobb’s Island Colonies (10 areas). 

Principal Species Protected: Clapper Rail; 
Oystercatcher; Willet; Laughing Gull; Gull- 
billed Tern; Forster’s Tern; Common Tern; 
Least Tern; Black Skimmer. 
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the common forms of small bird-life. The 
Spoonbill, the Egret, and their kin require 
warden protection; the best assistance we 
can give the Warblers and the Wrens must 
come through educational channels. 

Thirty-three wardens were on duty during 
the present season. Six of these are employed 
on a year-round basis, two serve without pay, 
and the remainder are employed for the 
duration of the breeding season only. In 
most instances, depending on circumstances, 
these men are commissioned, at our request, 
as Federal or State Deputy Wardens with 
full authority. All of them have the coéper- 
ation of Federal and State Game Protectors 
in their respective districts. 

The 32 sanctuaries, comprising 130 differ- 
ent areas, administered by the Audubon 
Association during 1934, are listed below in 
geographical order. Notes are appended 
stating the principal species protected. 


OF 
1934 


NortH CAROLINA: 

14. Beaufort Rookeries (2 areas). 

15. Morehead City Tern Colony (1 area). 

Principal Species Protected: Great Blue 
Heron; American Egret; Snowy Egret; 
Louisiana Heron; Little Blue Heron; Black- 
crowned Night Heron; Least Tern. 

SoutH CAROLINA: 

16. Penny Dam Backwater (1 area). 

17. Buzzard Island (1 area). 

Principal Species Protected: Water Turkey; 
American Egret; Snowy Egret; Louisiana 
Heron; Little Blue Heron; Black-crowned 
Night Heron; Yellow-crowned Night Heron; 
Wood Duck. 

GEORGIA: 

18. Tybee Rookery (1 area). 

19. Savannah-Altamaha Rookeries (8 
areas). 

Principal Species Protected: Ward’s Heron; 
American Egret; Snowy Egret; Louisiana 
Heron; Little Blue Heron; Black-crowned 
Night Heron; Yellow-crowned Night Heron; 
Wood Duck. 

FLORIDA: 

20. Miccosukee Rookery (2 areas). 

21. Orange Lake Rookeries (3 areas). 

22. Lake Washington Rookery (1 area). 

23. Sebastian Rookery (1 area). 

24. Ten Thousand Islands 
Shark River and Florida Bay). 

Principal Species Protected: Water-Turkey ; 


(including 
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Ward’s Heron; American Egret; Snowy 
Egret; Louisiana Heron; Little Blue Heron; 
Green Heron; Black-crowned Night Heron; 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron; Least Bit- 
tern; Wood Ibis; Glossy Ibis; White Ibis; 
Wood Duck; Limpkin. 


LOUISIANA: 

25. Pass A’Loutre Mud Lumps (8 areas). 

26. Atchafalaya Rookeries (4 areas). 

27. Paul J. Rainey Wild Life Sanctuary 
(26,161 acres). 

28. Onion Bayou Rookeries (2 areas). 

29. Calcasieu-Cameron Rookeries (11 
areas). 

Principal Species Protected: Brown Pelican; 
Florida Cormorant; Water Turkey; Ward’s 


Heron; American Egret; Snowy Egret; 
Louisiana Heron; Little Blue Heron; Green 
Heron; Black-crowned Night Heron; Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron; White Ibis; Laughing 
Gull; Forster’s Tern; Caspian Tern. Blue 
Geese, Snow Geese, and various Ducks 
winter on the Rainey Sanctuary. 
TEXAS: 

30. Vingt’un Rookeries (3 areas). 

31. Second Chain-of-Islands (8 areas). 

32. Green Island Bird Sanctuary (7 areas). 

Principal Species Protected: Ward’s Heron; 
American Egret; Snowy Egret; Reddish 
Kgret; Louisiana Heron; Black-crowned 
Night Heron; Roseate Spoonbill; Least 
Tern; Black Skimmer. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Dr. Clyde Fisher, Dr. S. Prentiss Baldwin, 
and Laurence B. Fletcher, constituting the 
duly authorized committee to nominate 
Directors and members of the Association’s 
Advisory Board, to be elected at the annual 
meeting in October, 1934, have made their 
report. They place in nomination for election 
as Directors: Dr. Frank R. Oastler and Dr. 
Alexander Wetmore for terms expiring in 
1935; Dr. James J. Murray, Mrs. E. M. 
Townsend, and Roger N. Baldwin for terms 
expiring in 1936; and John H. Baker for term 
expiring in 1937. 

They nominate for members of the 
Advisory Board the following: 


Dr. Arthur A. Allen, N. Y. 
Prof. William J. Baerg, Ark. 
Alfred M. Bailey, Ills. 

Rev. Noble O. Bowlby, N. H. 
H. H. Brimley, N. C. 

A. B. Brooks, W. Va. 

Dr. Earle Brooks, Ind. 

Dr. Leon J. Cole, Wisc. 
Miss Fannye A. Cook, Miss. 
Talbot Denmead, Md. 
William L. Finley, Ore. 
Prof. Ruskin S. Freer, Va. 
R. A. Gilliam, Texas. 

Earle R. Greene, Ga. 

Dr. Joseph Grinnell, Calif. 
Dr. Alfred O. Gross, Maine. 
Dr. Horace Gunthrop, Ariz. 
John P. Holman, Conn. 

H. H. Lane, Kans. 

Prof. Austin P. Larrabee, S. D. 
Philip A. Livingston, Pa. 


R. J. Longstreet, Fla. 

Albert E. Lownes, R. I. 
Ellsworth Lumley, Mont. 
David H. Madsen, Utah. 

Dr. William M. Mann, D. C. 
O. J. Murie, Wyo. 

D. W. Ohern, Okla. 
Winthrop Packard, Mass. 

Dr. Miles D. Pirnie, Mich. 

S. F. Rathbun, Wash. 

Russell Reid, N. D. 

J. B. Rishel, Colo. 

Dr. Thomas S. Roberts, Minn. 
Walter M. Rosene, Iowa. 

H. W. Terhune, Alaska. 
Ernest Thompson Seton, N. M. 
Prof. Jesse M. Shaver, Tenn. 
Wendall P. Smith, Vt. 
George Springmeyer, Nev. 
Col. W. C. Spruance, Del. 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr., S. C. 
Prof. Myron H. Swenk, Nebr. 
Dr. R. J. Terry, Mo. 

Edward S. Thomas, Ohio. 
Charles A. Urner, N. J. 

Rev. H. E. Wheeler, Ala. 

Dr. Gordon Wilson, Ky. 


The By-Laws contain the following pro- 
vision: 

Members of the Association who may 
desire to nominate members of the two 
Boards other than those proposed by the 
Nominating Committee may do so on peti- 
tion of not less than fifty members, and such 
nominations with the names of those signing 
the petition shall be published in the issue 
of the organ of the Association before the 
annual meeting if made within sufficient 
time so to do. 
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COOPERATION WITH NEW YORK CITY PARK COMMISSION 


Believing that the advent to power in New 
York City of 
under whose administration the Westchester 


Park Commissioner Moses, 


County and Long Island State Parkway 
systems have been so successfully developed, 
furnished opportunity to obtain intelligent 
treatment of those areas in the New York 
City parks best adapted to wild fauna and 
flora, this Association invited the following 
organizations to join with it in submitting 
detailed recommendations: 


American Museum of Natural History. 

Bronx Bird Club. 

Brooklyn Botanical Garden. 

Coérdinating Council of 
ciations. 

Emergency Conservation Committee. 

Garden Club of America. 

Girl Scouts. 

Annan Society of New York. 

New York Bird and Tree Club. 

New York Botanical Garden. 

New York Entomological Society. 

New York Zoidlogical Society. 

Pioneer Youth of America. 

Queens County Bird Club. 

Red Falcons of America. 


Nature Asso- 


School Garden Association of New York. 

Staten Island Bird Club. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts & Sciences. 

Torrey Botanical Club. 

Women’s League for the Preservation of 

Riverside Park. 

Major Gilmore Clarke, Consulting Land- 
scape Architect, who was delegated by the 
Commissioner to represent him, pledged the 
Commission’s coéperation and gave assur- 
ances of adoption of many of our suggestions. 
We feel that the matter is in sympathetic 
hands. 

We are now pleased to be able to report 
that, at the request of the Park Commission, 
our representatives have already been con- 
sulted as to the details of treatment in 
designated portions of certain parks. 

We are therefore encouraged to believe 
that the New York City youth of this gener- 
ation may have opportunity to derive edu- 
cational and inspirational stimulus from 
these wild-life areas. If so, the Park Commis- 
sion of the City of New York will be entitled 
to receive credit and acclaim for its vision. 


EVERGLADES PARK BILL IS NOW A LAW 


During the past four years there have been 
published in Brrp-Lorg many references to 
bills pending in Congress which provided for 
the establishment of a National Park in the 
Everglades country of south Florida. The 
thought of preserving for posterity this great 
subtropical wilderness area has appealed 
strongly to that portion of our population 
interested in saving some of the unique 
natural regions of our country. The Audubon 
Association has been especially interested, 
and its President, two Vice-Presidents, and 
Secretary, have not only visited this territory 
but also have appeared before committees of 
Congress and in other ways have sought to 
aid in the passage of the measure. 

This bill was first introduced in Congress 
on May 14, 1930, at the instance of the Ever- 
glades National Park Association, which was 
formed for the purpose of bringing the sub- 
ject to public attention. Mr. Ernest F. Coe, 
the Executive Chairman of the organization, 
devoted most of his life to the work of this 


proposition, and its final passage is a monu- 
ment to his untiring efforts. In Congress the 
campaigns for its passage were led by Senator 
Duncan U. Fletcher and by Congresswoman 
Ruth Bryan Owen, and Congressman J. 
Mark Wilcox, all of Florida. 

This bill first passed the Senate about 
three years ago but its passage in the House 
was prevented largely by the hostility of 
Congressmen La Guardia and Snell of New 
York. During the past session of Congress 
it again received a favorable vote by the Sen- 
ate and on May 24 was passed by the House. 

On May 25 the Senate concurred in a 
House amendment and by the signature of 
President Roosevelt on May 30, 1934, the 
Everglades Park Bill became a law. 


EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK ACT 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That when title to all 
lands within boundaries to be determined by 
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the Secretary of the Interior within the area 
of approximately two thousand square miles 
in the region of the Everglades of Dade, 
Monroe, and Collier Counties, in the State 
of Florida, recommended by said Secretary, 
in his report to Congress of December 3, 
1930, pursuant to the Act of March 1, 1929 
(45 Stat., pt. 1, p. 1443), shall have been 
vested in the United States, said lands shall 
be, and are hereby, established, dedicated, 
and set apart as a public park for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people and shall be 
known as the Everglades National Park: 
Provided, That the United States shall not 
purchase by appropriation of public moneys 
any land within the aforesaid area, but such 
lands shall be secured by the United States 
only by public or private donation. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized, in his discretion and upon 
submission of evidence of title satisfactory to 
him, to accept on behalf of the United States, 
title to the lands referred to in the previous 
section hereof as may be deemed by him 
necessary or desirable for national-park 
purposes: Provided, That no land for said 
park shall be accepted until exclusive juris- 
diction over the entire park area, in form 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall have been ceded by the State of Florida 
to the United States. 

Sec. 3. The administration, protection, 
and development of the aforesaid park shall 
be exercised under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior by the National Park 
Service, subject to the provisions of the Act 
of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), entitled 
“An Act to establish a National Park Service, 
and for other purposes,” as amended: 
Provided, That the provisions of the Act ap- 
proved June 10, 1920, known as the Federal 
Water Power Act, shall not apply to this 
park: Provided further, That nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to lessen any existing 
rights of the Seminole Indians which are not 
in conflict with the purposes for which the 
Everglades National Park is created: And 
provided further, That the United States shall 
not expend any public moneys for the 
administration, protection, or development 
of the aforesaid park within a period of five 
years from the date of approval of this Act. 
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Sec. 4. The said area or areas shall be 
permanently reserved as a wilderness, and 
no development of the project or plan for the 
entertainment of visitors shall be undertaken 
which will interfere with the preservation 
intact of the unique flora and fauna and the 
essential primitive natural conditions now 
prevailing in this area. 

Approved, May 30, 1934. 

This enactment does not mean that the 
Everglades National Park has been estab- 
lished. It means that the Secretary of 
Interior is authorized to select an area for a 
National Park in certain counties of southern 
Florida, and that when the land so selected 
becomes the property of the United States, 
the Secretary of Interior has authority to 
accept and administer it as a National Park. 
The Government already owns considerable 
land, marsh, and water in the area, and in 
addition to this the State of Florida, which 
holds title to large boundaries of the Ever- 
glades country, has by act of its legislature 
decreed that this land be given to the 
Government for park purposes. 

There yet remains the business of purchas- 
ing a considerable area now in private hands. 
It is not customary for the Government to 
buy land for National Park purposes; so the 
additional acquisition will necessarily be 
secured through purchase of individuals or 
the State of Florida. 

The Audubon Association for a period of 
years has been extending every possible pro- 
tection to the Egrets, Ibises, Roseate Spoon- 
bills, and other birds which feed in the open 
regions of the Everglades and colonize during 
the nesting season in some of its forested 
vastnesses. Due to the efforts of the Asso- 
ciation’s guards, these birds have increased 
until today they constitute one of the most 
amazing natural scientific features of all that 
fascinating region. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND 


Fhe Jan Jean LaFitte Corporation, of which 
Mr. E. A. Mcllhenny is President, recently 
offered to transfer to the Association, for the 
consideration of the dredging by us of the 
adjoining canal, a strip of land approximately 
4% miles long and from 30 to 120 feet wide 
on the western border of the Paul J. Rainey 


Wild Life Sanctuary. This offer was accepted 
with appropriate expression of appreciation 
of the opportunity, thus enabling the Asso- 
ciation to build a levee on its side of the 
canal, so as to retain water on, and increase 
the usefulness of, the adjoining portion of 
the sanctuary. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Dr. E. W. Nelson 


The death of Dr. E. W. Nelson, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 109, 1934, at the age 
of seventy-nine, removes from the field of 
zodlogy a singularly outstanding figure. For 
more than half a century his explorations 
and researches for the purpose of advancing 
our knowledge of North American birds and 
mammals had been far-reaching and untiring. 
The truth of this statement is abundantly 
attested by his many and varied writings, 
and also by the fact that his name is per- 
petuated more than a hundred times in the 
scientific nomenclature of birdsand mammals, 
as well as in that relating to geography. 

Dr. Nelson’s extensive and long-continued 
field-work took him over most of the western 
half of the Continent, from Alaska to tropical 
addition to his outstanding 
field of zoélogy, it 


Mexico. In 
achievements in the 
should not be forgotten that Dr. Nelson 
played a conspicuous part in the movement 
for the conservation of wild life in our 
country 

From 1916 to 1927 he served as Chief of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, during 
which period much constructive work was 
accomplished. Under his leadership not only 
were the valuable research activities of the 
Survey greatly expanded and strengthened, 
but also the machinery was set up for the 
vastly important undertaking of adminis- 
tering the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 
which he had taken a prominent part in 
bringing to pass 

Dr. Nelson was Manchester, 
N. H.,in 1855. His boyhood was spent on his 
grandfather’s farm in New York State, and 
in Chicago. In 1875 he was graduated from 
the Cook County Normal School, Chicago. 
He held the honorary degrees of A.M. and 
Sc.D. from Yale and George Washington 
Universities, respectively. He had served at 


born at 


various times as President of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, the American Society 
of Mammalogists, and of the Biological 
Society of Washington. Dr. Nelson had long 
been a loyal member and a supporter of the 
work of the Audubon Association. 


Staff Lectures 


Dr. Pearson was a guest of the Indiana 
Audubon Society at its annual meeting held 
in Richmond, Ind., May 11 and 12, where 
he made two addresses before this exceed- 
ingly active and progressive affiliated organ 
ization, and also addressed the students of 
Earlham College. 

On May 18 he spoke at the meeting of the 
Wyncote Bird Club of Wyncote, Pa., and 
the next day participated in the annual 
field-trip of the Club. 

From May 23 to 25, at the invitation of 
the Cumberland County Fish and Game 
Association, Dr. Pearson delivered three 
addresses in Portland, Maine, before various 
gatherings which included members of the 
Audubon Society. While in Maine, in com- 
pany with Dr. Alfred O. Gross, the Associa- 
tion’s Advisory Board Member for that 
State, Dr. Pearson was guest of the State 
Game Commission on a trip visiting various 
bird islands along the coast. 

Among recent speaking engagements of 
Alden H. Hadley, Director of Education, 
were two addresses given before the Iowa 
Ornithologists’ Union at its annual meeting 
held at Ames, May 18 and 19. Other lectures 
were given before the Elizabeth (N. J.) 
Nature Club and affiliated organizations at 
their annual meeting, these groups being a 
branch of the American Nature Study 
Society; and also the Philipstown Garden 
Club, Garrison, N. Y., the Brewster (N. Y.) 
Garden Club, the Tottenville (S. I.) High 
School Assembly, the High School Assembly 
of Islip (L. I.), and various other school 
groups. 


Eight and One-Half Million Dollars for 
Bird Sanctuaries 


In the March-April issue of Brrp-Lore 
there was published an explanation of the 
plan submitted by the President’s Committee 
on Wild-Life Restoration for the establish- 
ment of bird refuges, chiefly for wild-fowl, 
with funds made available by Congress for 
the purchase of submarginal lands. Accord- 
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ing to a recent statement of Secretary 
Wallace, it appears that plans are now far 
enough developed to assure the expenditure 
of about $8,500,000 in carrying out the 
program formulated by the above-mentioned 
Committee, which, having completed this 
preliminary work, has now been discharged. 

It is stated that approximately $6,000,009 
of the $8,500,000 will be used for the pur- 
chase of lands and the remainder for restora- 
tion work on the areas acquired. 


Island Sanctuary Given to Association 


The Association recently accepted a gift 
of Little Duck Island from Miss Katharine 
Arnold, of New York City. The area is 


EDITORIAL 


The Bird, Cat, and Rat Problem 


A many-sided controversy, bearing upon 
the survival of three species of the animal 
kingdom—birds, cats, and rats—has been 
raging in Savannah ever since the presenta- 
tion to the City Council of a proposed ordi- 
nance, sponsored by the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, for the licensing of cats, 
with a view to the preservation of bird-life. 

We rise in defence of the cats, as it is 
obvious that if the owner of each “Tabby’ in 
the city were compelled to pay a license fee, 
ranging from $1 to $2, dependent upon the 
sex, there would be a decided shrinkage in 
the feline population and a corresponding 
increase in the rat population. In fairness 
to the bird-loving sponsors of the ordinance, 
it must be admitted that if the cats were 
diminished in number undoubtedly there 
would be an increase in the number of birds, 
whose warbling and beauty of plumage are 
cherished assets of any community. 

But from the standpoint of human health, 
which is the paramount issue involved, we 
believe the defenders of the cat have the 
better side of the argument, for while there 
may be some foundation for the contention 
that stray cats are carriers of diphtheria 
germs, it is undoubtedly true that rats con- 
stitute a far greater health-menace than 


situated on the Maine coast south of Mt. 
Desert Island. It comprises about 98 acres 
of high ground, a large part of which is 
covered with a heavy growth of fir and spruce. 
Along its borders there are typical masses of 
granite rock. Thousands of Herring Gulls 
nest among these rocks and on the higher 
ground. In the deep woods the interesting 
Leach’s Petrel digs its burrow. Other nesting 
species include the Great Black-backed Gull, 
Black Guillemot, and Black-crowned Night 
Heron. Little Duck Island will be main- 
tained as a permanent wild-life sanctuary in 
memory of the donor’s father, Benjamin 
Walworth Arnold, who owned the island for 
many years. Mr. Arnold was long a Life 
Member of this Association 


COMMENT 


cats. Dr. Robert F. Sullivan, one of the 
defenders of ‘Tabby,’ has aptly cited so 
eminent an authority as a paper of the 
Georgia State Board of Health, which says: 
“An increased rat population presages in- 
creased incidence of typhus, inasmuch as this 
disease is spread by two species of rat fleas.’’ 

Savannah is credited with having more 
than its proportionate share of rats, and were 
it not for the cats there would be grave cause 
for fear that the city would become far more 
rat-infested. Any action tending to increase 
the number of rodents would seem ill- 
advised. Bird-life preservation is highly 
desirable, but far more so is the preservation 
of human life—Savannah (Ga.) News. 


Defending a Mountain 


Back of the announcement by Governor 
Lehman of New York that he had vetoed a 
bill permitting construction of a World War 
memorial tower atop Whiteface Mountain, a 
famous peak in the Adirondacks, there is an 
interesting story. 

The plan called for the construction of a 
road to the mountain top, the erection there 
of a lofty stone tower, and the placing thereon 
of an ever-burning, powerful beacon light. 

The idea of crowning mountain peaks with 
evidence of man’s genius in construction 
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seems to have a strong appeal. It did in this 
case. The bill passed the Legislature by a 
wide margin, however emphatic the objec- 
tions which were raised from the time of its 
introduction. 

It is significant to note that the opposition 
which persuaded the Governor to veto the 
measure was strongest in New York City. 
Press and people in this community, which 
most of us suppose to be made up of folks 
who are interested only in tall buildings, 
crowds, and excitement, and indifferent to 
the beauties of nature, clamored for the pro- 
tection of Whiteface from the despoiling 
hand of man. It was pointed out that the 
magnificent peak needed no adornment by 
the hand of man to be inspiring, and that 
the construction of the proposed highway 
and tower would not only deface the moun- 
tain, but would inevitably result in the intro- 
duction of commercial activities which would 
despoil it further. 

An interesting warning came from Dr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson, President of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, who cited 
how, last autumn, when the light was turned 
on in a memorial tower erected atop Gray- 
lock Mountain in Massachusetts, the first 
night saw 476 birds killed by flying against 
the tower and its light. 

New York City won its battle to protect 
one of the finest of the natural beauties of 
the state. Those who appreciate beauty and 
realize what an asset it is to have natural 
wonders unspoiled by the ‘improving hand’ 
of man, should feel themselves indebted to 
those in whom they would little expect to 
find such an interest in these things— 
Jonesboro (Ark.) Sun. 


Drought Affecting Pelicans and Herons 
in Utah 


Mr. David H. Madsen, the Audubon 
Association’s Advisory Member for the state 
of Utah, under date of May 12, 1934, sent 
the following report: 

“T desire to call your attention to some 
conditions with which we are threatened 
throughout the arid regions of the West. 
During the last three years, many of our 
shallow-water lakes, reservoirs, and sloughs, 
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in half a dozen states, have either become 
dry or have. been so greatly reduced as to 
prevent the breeding of warm-water fishes, 
and also resulted in loss of a great portion of 
the fish by freezing in winter. As a result, I 
believe that an accurate survey would show 
that between seventy-five and ninety per 
cent of the warm-water fishes, which con- 
stitute nearly all of the food for White 
Pelicans, Herons, Cormorants, and some 
other fish-eating birds, have been lost. This 
year, I have seen some of these birds on high 
mountain lakes, where, so far as my knowl- 
edge goes, they have never before been seen. 

“For the first time, Gulls, which nest on 
the islands in Great Salt Lake, are attempt- 
ing to feed from garbage-cans placed on the 
sidewalks in the residential districts of Salt 
Lake City. These birds have in the past se 
cured a considerable part of their food by eat 
ing surplus fish carried by the Pelicans to the 
islands where the two species nest together. 

“There is but one large lake of fresh water 
—Utah Lake—within three hundred miles 
of these nesting birds, which now constitutes 
the largest colony of White Pelicans in the 
United States. Utah Lake will become almost 
dry this summer, and all the fish-life in it 
may very well be destroyed this winter if we 
should get a heavy coat of ice. 

‘As a result of a shortage of food, cannibal- 
ism may result in the total destruction of the 
young Pelicans hatched on the islands this 
year. Many of their eggs will also be de- 
stroyed by the hungry Gulls. 

“T have known of a dozen or more large 
rookeries of Great Blue Herons and Night 
Herons within a few hundred miles of here. 
I have visited half a dozen of these this year 
and have not seen a nesting bird. Unless 
there is some great concentration point, of 
which I have no knowledge, it is most cer- 
tainly true that these species have been 
greatly reduced during the past few years. 
No great numbers of the birds have been shot. 
Their natural habitat having been destroyed, 
they have failed to reproduce as normally. 
There is, I suppose, a chance that some may 
have moved far away. 

“During periods of extreme drought, such 
as the one through which we are now passing, 
many forms of wild life will require added 
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protection. Extreme caution, based on knowl- 
edge of what the species require, should be 
exercised before any far-reaching program of 
destruction of any kind of wild life is under- 
taken. More and more I am thinking that 
we know too little of the habits and require- 
ments of wild life to do a good job of con- 
serving it.” 


New York Bird Dealer Convicted for 
Offering Cardinal for Sale 


Mr. Harold K. Whitford, an active col- 
laborator in this Association’s work, holding 
a special commission from the New York 
Conservation Department, has just reported 
to us the successful prosecution and convic- 
tion of the manager of the Publix Pet Shop, 
New York City, for possessing and offering 
for sale a native Cardinal. The proprietor of 
the shop in question, who also has an elabor- 
ate exhibit in a corner of the Empire State 
Building, professed ignorance of the fact that 
the bird was a native Cardinal, as is usually 
the excuse of those dealing in wild song-birds. 

This is the fourth Cardinal case success- 
fully prosecuted by Mr. Whitford in the city 
of New York during the past year, fines of 
from $10.00 to $25.00 having been assessed 
for each bird. In addition to these, Mr 
Whitford also has been instrumental in 
securing convictions in one Robin and two 
Indigo Bunting cases. 


College Glee Club Aids Audubon Work 


Some years ago special mention was made 
in these pages of the praiseworthy action of 


the Milwaukee—-Downer College Glee Club, 
Wisc., in making annual contributions to our 
Egret and General Working Funds. These 
gifts, begun in 1913, have been repeated with 
unfailing regularity. The money in question 
represents a silver offering, which has been 
obtained from the Annual Nature Concerts 
arranged and given by the Club. This year has 
been no exception, the donation recently hav- 
ing been received. We are deeply appreciative 
of such loyalty and continued manifestation 
of interest in this phase of the Association’s 
work. 


Announcement of Radio Talks 


We are glad to announce that Miss Lorine 
Letcher Butler, who for the past ten months 
has been giving a series of weekly radio talks 
for the Association on the general subjects 
of bird-life and bird-protection over various 
New York broadcasting stations, is now 
scheduled to continue this work over Station 
WMCA. 

This new arrangement will considerably 
enlarge Miss Butler’s radio audience, inas- 
much as the following stations are allied 
with WMCA: 


WPRO —Providence, R. I. 
WPEN —Philadelphia, Pa. 
WCBM—-Baltimore, Md. 
WDEL —Wilmington, Del. 
WOL —wWashington, D. C. 


Miss Butler’s talks are given from 4.30 to 
4.45 P.M., each Tuesday, Eastern Daylight- 
saving Time. 
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MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
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As this issue of Brrp-Lore goes to press, 
we learn of the death of Mrs. Mabel Osgood 
Wright, on July 16, at her home in Fairfield, 
Conn., in the seventy-sixth year of her age. 
Of recent years Mrs. Wright has suffered from 
an increasingly severe cardiac trouble which 
was the cause of her death. While failing 
health had compelled Mrs. Wright to resign 
her posts in the various organizations with 
which she had been so prominently con- 
nected for a third of a century, she was a 
dominant figure in the history of bird-pro- 
tection, and to the end she retained an active 
part in the management of her creation, Bird- 
craft Sanctuary, on which her last article 
appears in this issue of Brrp-Lore. 

Fortunately, she here gives us a glimpse of 
her childhood and we realize how well she was 
prepared for the part she later filled so 


effectively. Her father, the Rev. Samuel 


Osgood, a leading divine of his day, en- 
couraged her interest in nature, and to his 
influence is, no doubt, largely due the de- 
velopment of her innate gift of expression and 
consequent admirable literary form in which 


her works are cast. Her marriage, in 1884, to 
James Osborne Wright, a professional biblio- 
phile, further continued the bookly atmos- 
phere of her home. But it was an atmosphere 
of friendliness, not of pedantry. This is shown 
in Mrs. Wright’s first book, “The Friendship 
of Nature’ (1884) which records a loving 
intimacy with birds and flowers and seasons 
with the charm of one who sees keenly, feels 
deeply, and writes eloquently and sincerely. 

A year later came ‘Birdcraft,’ one of the 
first and most successful of the modern bird 
manuals. In 1897 this was followed by 
‘Citizen Bird,’ written in collaboration with 
Elliott Coues, and containing the first con- 
siderable series of Louis Fuertes’ drawings. 
Its name reveals the authors’ estimate of the 
bird’s relation to man. 

During the succeeding 35 years there ap- 
peared a notable lot of books on birds, 
mammals, and flowers, some written in 
technical, others in narrative form. Among 
the latter, ‘The Garden of a Commuter’s 
Wife,’ which was issued anonymously, had a 
wide sale and brought much praise to its un- 
known author, 
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To the incalculable influence exerted by 
her pen in promoting an interest in birds and 
their protection, Mrs. Wright rendered the 
cause of conservation an even greater service 
by her unsparing personal devotion to its ends. 
She took the lead in organizing the Connecti- 
cut Audubon Society in 1898, and as its 
president from that date until recently, gave 
it so freely of her time and thought that it has 
always had a place in the first rank of state 
societies. She was a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies from its foundation until 
1928 when ill health compelled her resigna- 
tion; and only those who were associated with 
her can know what this organization gained 
from her presence among its councillors. 

But Mrs. Wright’s greatest contribution to 
the welfare of Citizen Bird was the conception 
and construction of Birdcraft Sanctuary near 
her home at Fairfield. Here she had a clean 
page on which to give expression to her ideas 
in bird-conservation and education and after 
twenty years the result stands as a monument 
to her foresight and the soundness of an 
applied knowledge of birds and plants. 

The story of Birdcraft has been told by 
Mrs. Wright in earlier and in this issue of 
Brrp-Lore, but only those who remember it 
as an unattractive tangle of catbriar can 
realize what a transformation has been 
wrought by two decades of loving, well- 
planned care. 

Mrs. Wright was connected with Brrp- 
Lore from its birth. For its first eleven years 
she was associated with the Executive or 
School Departments; from tg1r to the cur- 
rent issue she was a Contributing Editor 

To all these undertakings, whether in 
council room or out-of-doors, Mrs. Wright 
brought a well-trained mind, an independent 
outlook, and well-balanced judgment. Her con- 
victions, if pronounced, were usually founded 
in reason and, above all, she had both the 
courage and the language with which to ex- 
press them. Fearless in action, she never let 
sentiment overule the dictates of sense. Her 
course was governed by a practical considera- 
tion of the matter at issue, and one could be 
assured that self-interest played absolutely 
no part in the decision reached,—-F. M. C. 


